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Scenes on the Official Virginia Tour 
1. Boston Public Garden. 2. Crawford Notch, New Hampshire. 


3. Parliament Buildings in Old Quebec. 4. The Basilica, Sainte Anne de Beaupre. 
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OR those who hold its fu- 
Pi. in their hands, the story 
of their country’s past should live 
and breathe. History is what real 
people did, in real places, to make 
possible the freedom, the happi- 
ness and prosperity which we en- 
joy today. The places are still 
there, and many of them are not 
far away. You and your children 
can visit them. Not “some day”’ 
but now—this summer. 


Just a few delightful hours on a 
swift, comfortable, safe train and 





you too can be standing where 
the great of history stood before. 
In the very rooms where they 
lived. On fields where they died 
to give us the freedom we have 
never cherished more highly than 


we do today. 


Now is the time to visit the places 
you’ve always wanted to see. And 
you can cover so much more 
ground, see so much more, save 
time and energy for sightseeing, 


if you go by rail. 
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Sa rime yo" 
70 
Start from any place in the United 
States. Circle from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from North to South —with 
liberal stopovers for sightseeing—and 
back to where you started. All for $90 
railroad fare in coaches, $135 if you go 
Pullman (pius $45 for one or two 
passengers in a lower berth). 


SEE YOUR LOCAL TICKET AGENT 
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] Maybe you like to be on your own when you go 

vacationing—free to stop off at any place on the spur 
of the moment, to do your sightseeing when and where 
you happen to feel like it, to stray from the tourist's 
beaten vath, to change your plans at will. Then Grey- 
hound is just your ticket! It will take you more places 
than any other travel system, and take you for less—only 
one-third the cost of driving your own car. You can stop- 
over anywhere, return a different route at no extra cost, 
see all America close-up from a deep-cushioned easy chair 
aboard an air-conditioned Super-Coach! 


2 But perhaps you'd rather skip the more tedious 

details of travel and just have the fun—let travel 
experts plan your trip to make the most of every hour, 
of every dollar. If that’s the case, read the next column! 








either case --Greyhound has the answer! 


**° EXPENSE-PAID TOURS «-» 


These Greyhound “package tours” are tops in carefree travel— 
transportation, hotels, sightseeing, entertainment are all arranged 
and paid for in advance. You know what you're going to do 
and where and when and how! And you know you're saving 
money on every part of your trip. Include one or more of the 
following tours in your vacation this summer—or choose from 
scores of others: 


NEW YORK—WASHINGTON 
BOSTON—NEW ENGLAND 
GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
LOS ANGELES—SAN FRANCISCO 
NORTHERN LAKES 
DENVER— COLORADO SPRINGS 
FLORIDA— MIAMI BEACH 
SOUTH W EST — MEXICO 
NATIONAL PARKS 
NEW ORLEANS—GULF COAST 
MONTREAL— QUEBEC 


SEND FOR FACTS AND FOLDERS! 


Jot down the name of any particular place you wish 
to visit on the margin below and then mail this cou- 
pon toe the Greyhound Travel Bureau, 412 E. 
Broad St., Richmond, Va. 











Name 





GREYHOUN 


ST-5 VA 





Address 
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A bigger and better Shopping Center 

















In step with Richmond, in tune with the times, we’re going up. . . up! 
Five-and-a-half stories tall now, we’re growing two complete new 
stories! Completely air-conditioned from roof to basement we’re ex- 
panding to rate second to no retail mart in the South, in size, in beauty, 
in merchandise. We’re to ease traffic congestion in our Fifth Street side 
with two new “drive-ins” for trucks. A new freight elevator will serve all 
floors and connect with the drive-ins for lightening delivery of mer- 
chandise to all departments. We'll have a “face-lifting” inside and 
out, for all floors will be re-decorated and modernized. But... under 
all our improvements, our streamlining . . . our policy, our spirit, our 
“every customer a friend” feeling will remain the same, just as when we 


began, more than fifty-five years ago! 


 \};weitee« Chemie 


“THE SHOPPING CENTER” 
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Johnson and Others 


NEW SERIES bring learning closer to life 
GINN AND COMPANY 


Daily-Life English: Senior Series 


Winning wide commendation because it is so 


closely in harmony with the everyday interests of 
boys and girls. Many activities. Particular empha- 


sis on thinking. 


English Expression, $.99; English Workshop, $.99 
Working with Words and Ideas, $1.11 


English Patterns, $1.48 


Good Reading, Revised 


Cross-Smith-Stauffer-Collette 


Well-organized anthologies whose selections sat- 
isfy varied student reading tastes. Much modern 


material. Informal aids to richer appreciation. 


Adventure, $1.44; Achievement, 


$1.47 


American Writers, $1.56; English Writers, $1.68 


Workbooks for each, $.30 
Net prices f. 0. b. 


70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Represented by RANDOLPH TURNER 
600 Somerset Lane, Richmond 
























“After 2 years hard 
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Model “UA” 
i16mm Ampro- 


sound Projector 
e ® 


$345 


complete 
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sin, C. C. C. District, writes: 


of service and dependability. 
minor adjustments. 

“The projectors have proven themselves to be extremely simple in opera- 
tion, presenting little if any difficulty to the enrolee operator. They do not 


damage film beyond ordinary wear. The sound reproduction is excellent and 


— consistent.” 
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212 E. Grace St., 





This straightforward letter should speak more persuasively 
than all the sales talk in the world. It covers the quality of serv- 
ice rendered by more than 50 Ampro sound-on-film projectors in 
the Sparta C. C. C. District during the past five years. Ampro- 
sound model “UA” here illustrated offers complete mixing of 
sound from film microphone and phonograph—and many out- 
standing features. 


Send for Latest Catalog 


It will give you full details and the full story on the complete 
line of Ampro “precision” 16mm. silent and sound projectors. 
Ampro Corporation—2839 N. Western Avenue—Chicago, Illinois. 


AUTHORIZED AMPRO DEALER 


BAPTIST BOOK STORE 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 
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FILM LIBRARIAN PRAISES PERFORMANCE 
OF AMPROSOUND PROJECTORS 


Ralph M. Dean, C. C. C. Chaplain and Film Librarian for the Sparta, Wiscon- 
“It has been two years since we placed our or- 
f £ der for Ampro Projectors for use in the camps of the Sparta C. C. C. District. 
The projectors have proved to be all we had hoped they would be, in matters 
After two years, repairs are still limited to 








Richmond, Va. 
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An Aroused Democracy Looks to Education 


The present crisis has sharpened 
our perception of the fundamentals 
in American education. We know 
now that if democracy is to sur- 
vive, it must be united in purpose, 
effective in planning, swift and sure 
in action. We know that it must 
make a fuller use of its resources— 
human and material—than it has 
ever done in its history. We know 
that education must point the way 
to the fullest development and the 
wisest use of the talents of each 
individual. We realize that we can- 
not afford the appalling waste that 
is represented by millions of un- 
employed, by other millions en- 
gaged in tasks for which they are 
poorly fitted by nature and train- 
ing, and by thousands giving 
themselves half-heartedly to their 
occupations. We are aware, too, 
that we can ill afford the indif- 
ference, factionalism, corruption, 
and selfishness that have so often 
characterized political action; and 
that we can afford still less the 
cynicism, shallowness, and nega- 
tivism which deride the funda- 
mental freedoms and values on 
which our nation was founded. 


The Purposes of Education 


Education may be made the 
servant of any kind of social phi- 
losophy or of any form of polit- 
ical control. It sometimes appears 
that dictatorships use education 
more intelligently for their pur- 
poses than democracies do for 
theirs. A dictatorship uses educa- 
tion to get the most out of its 
subjects. In this, it sometimes suc- 
ceeds amazingly well. Nazi Ger- 
many is using its educational sys- 
tem to secure from its subjects the 
utmost in industrial production, in 
military effectiveness, in unques- 
tioning obedience, and in loyalty 
and self-sacrifice. Note, however, 
that its education is used to make 
individuals subject, to keep them 
subject, and to shape them to the 
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purposes of the state as formulated 
by the dictator. 

A democracy ought to use edu- 
cation to help its citizens to make 
the best of themselves. This sets a 
harder task for education in a 
democracy than that which is im- 
posed upon it in a dictatorship. 
Unfortunately, Americans have 
not realized this to the extent of 
making teaching attractive to the 
best qualified elements of the popu- 
lation or of making opportunities 
for development equally accessible 
to all citizens. Even more un- 
fortunately, they have sometimes 
seemed to think that one kind of 
education is as good as another and 
that as long as individuals acquire 
knowledge and skill what they be- 
lieve is of little consequence. Dic- 
tatorships do not hesitate to in- 
doctrinate youth with the basic 
ideas fundamental for the preser- 
vation of the dictatorship but de- 
mocracies have not realized suff- 
ciently that there are also basic 
ideas necessary to the maintenance 
of a democracy. 


The Foundations of Democracy 


It ought to be evident that a 
democracy can function only when 
its citizens hold fast to three basic 
faiths: 

1. Faith in God as the goal of 
human endeavor. If man is 
to be sustained in his efforts 
for improvement, he must 
visualize goals of ultimate 
truth, beauty, goodness; he 
must perceive order and pur- 
pose in the universe making 
for the eventual triumph of 
the good; and he must be- 
lieve that his efforts will 
count even though he may 
not see the attainment of the 
goals. 

Faith in man as an individ- 
ual. Dictatorship places a 
low estimate on man, and, 


therefore, debases him. De- 


mocracy is based on an abid- 
ing belief in the possibilities 
in man, the divinity in man, 
the essential good will of 
man toward his fellowman, 
and in the improvability of 
man. 

Faith in democracy as a 
way of realizing the best in 
man. Democracy is essential- 
ly a means of promoting hu- 
man growth through increas- 
ing responsibility and partici- 
pation. It is, therefore, never 
finished but always in the 
making. 

If education in a democracy de- 
stroys these three basic faiths or 
even if it fails to preserve and 
strengthen them, it will eat away 
the foundations of the system it 
pretends to serve. Our schools 
should frankly accept the obliga- 
tion to strengthen and deepen 
these foundations of democracy 
and to impart an understanding 
of their implications in all spheres 
of human activity. 


Democracy Demands Individual 
Development 

Democracy demands the intelli- 
gent and effective development, 
utilization, participation, and con- 
tribution of each according to his 
capacity for the well-being and 
elevation of all. Education is con- 
cerned primarily with the devel- 
opment of the individual in order 
that his participation in, and con- 
tribution to, the social order may 
reach as high a level as possible. 
Education cannot function effec- 
tively, however, without reference 
to the utilization by society of the 
capacities developed. Thus, it 
makes no sense to train youth for 
jobs which are not available. 
Moreover, participation and con- 
tribution are not merely the goals 
of development but also an essen- 
tial part of the process of devel- 
opment. The school, therefore, 
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cannot ignore the necessity for 
providing suitable opportunity for 
pupil participation in civic and so- 
cial activities and for pupil con- 
tribution to school and commu- 
nity welfare. 

Education in a democracy must 
be designed to produce individuals 
of the greatest possible spiritual 
and ethical stature with the high- 
est possible personal, social, and 
economic competence. While we 
quite properly regard education as 
a state responsibility, we must not 
overlook the shortcomings in our 
present system which spring from 


the fact that state-supported edu- 
cation has been divorced to some 
extent from its vital relationships 
to religion, to industry, and to 
home and community life. Public 
education in Virginia, as elsewhere, 
must discover or invent ways 

(1) To bring religious and spir- 
itual values into education 
while preserving the separa- 
tion of church and state; 

To improve the relationship 
between education and indus- 
try by a recognition on the 
part of the school of its ob- 
ligation for the preparation 


Report of Commission on 


1. In 1940, the total school 
population of Virginia was 712.,- 
081. There were 110,687 chil- 
dren seven to twenty years of age 
who were not enrolled in school. 
Of this number, 27,561 were of 
compulsory age, 7-15. 


2. Except in a limited number 
of school systems, there has been 
maintained a curriculum which was 
originally planned to prepare the 
child for college. By this process, 
every boy and girl, irrespective of 
mental attainments, financial abil- 
ity, or other dislocating cause, were 
put through this mass-production 
form of education. Since 1933, 
with the inauguration of the re- 
vised curriculum program by teach- 
ers of Virginia under the guidance 
and direction of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, there has been 
a very definite trend toward ex- 
panding the school curriculum on 
both the elementary and second- 
ary school levels; however, this 
movement has not gone far 
enough, and further impetus should 
be given it. 


3. One of the chief purposes of 
education, as expounded by Mr. 
Jefferson, is to prepare leaders, and 
for this purpose our educational 
system was well designed, but it 
is our considered opinion that it 








Presented herewith are the 
conclusions reported to Gov- 
ernor Price on March 28 by a 
special commission which has 
been engaged for two years in 
a study of the curriculum of the 
public schools of Virginia “for 
the purpose of determining what 
changes should be made to con- 
form more nearly to the needs 
of the youth of this generation.” 
The members of the commission 
were: 


Senator Hunsdon Cary, Chair- 
man; 

G. Tyler Miller, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Warren and 
Rappahannock Counties; 

William N. Neff, member 
State Board of Education 
and member of the House of 
Delegates ; 

Mrs. Rita W. Cox, former 
State President of the Vir- 
ginia Cooperative Education 


Association; 

Dr. K. J. Hoke, Dean of the 
College of William and 
Mary; 


Francis Pickens Miller, mem- 
ber of the House of Dele- 
gates. 
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of both producers and con- 
sumers and a recognition on 
the part of industry of the 
desirability and obligation of 
cooperating in, and contribut- 
ing to, the educative process; 
To cement the partnership 
between the home and the 
school and school and com- 
munity so that education may 
make increasing use of home 
and community resources and 
direct its efforts ever more 
effectively toward family and 
community well-being and 
improvement. 


(3) 


Curriculum 


is still inadequate and not yet 
properly adapted to meet the needs 
of the vast majority of young peo- 
ple of today for the reasons here- 
inafter set out, and much yet re- 
mains to be done to provide for 
an educational program fully 
adapted to the needs of youth. 


4. The enrollment in the pub- 
lic high schools of Virginia in 
1940 was 130,518. Of this num- 
ber 19,125 were graduated from 
high school that year. Since ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of these 
high school graduates will not go 
to college, it is evident that a great 
majority of high school students 
are not receiving the type of train- 
ing adapted in a practical way to 
best fit them for entering life after 
school. 

5. This situation presents a dis- 
turbing picture. We believe our 
public school curriculum is still 
too narrow to meet the present 
needs of youth. The use of a 
curriculum primarily academic 
must result in an expenditure of 
money for which inadequate re- 
turns are received. Thousands of 
young people have come to ma- 
turity full of strength and ambi- 
tion only to find themselves dis- 
appointed and disillusioned because 
of the inadequacy of their educa- 
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tion. The result is that many of 
these young people, full of vigor 
and undirected energy, fall a prey 
to unwholesome community con- 
ditions with a resulting increase in 
juvenile delinquency. 

6. The evidence to substantiate 
the statement in the preceding 
paragraph is found in the Report 
of the Legislative Jail Commission 
of 1937, wherein it is said: 

“In the fiscal year ending 
June 1937, there were 84,630 
committals to the 119 county 
and city jails and farms as 
against 77,977 in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1936. Based 
on the total population of the 
State, committals in Virginia 
ran to one to every thirty per- 
sons—a rate four times as high 
as the country at large.’’ (Italics 
ours. ) 

And if we look at the Report 
of the Virginia Advisory Legisla- 
tive Council for 1939 on Jails, 
Prison Farms, Probation and Pa- 
role, we see that the jail commit- 


tals for 1938 jumped to 86,522. 
The same report shows a compari- 
son of jail committals and criminal 
expenses over a period of twenty 
years: 


Criminal Expenses 


$ 367,597.33 
1,209,845.84 


Jail Committals 
21,621 
86,522 


1918 
1938 
7. In the study of our educa- 
tion system made for this Commis- 
sion by the Department of Edu- 
cation, it is suggested that through- 
out the State vocational education, 
education in the handicrafts and 
adult education should be added 
to the present curriculum, and in 
these suggestions we heartily con- 
cur. We further believe that in 
the larger centers vocational edu- 
cation might well include courses 
in Diversified Occupations and 
Distributive Trades, or an ap- 
prenticeship system operated in 
connection with the high schools, 
such as obtains in Wisconsin.* 
8. We recognize that it is not 
possible to offer vocational courses 
and courses in the Fine Arts in 


*Wisconsin’s Apprenticeship Plan, published 
by Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. 


most of our small high schools in 
Virginia because of the very high 
per capita cost which, in most in- 
stances, would impose tax bur- 
dens on the localities larger than 
they will be willing to assume. 
We, therefore, recommend that the 
State Department of Education 
continue its program of providing 
for surveys of the public schools 
in those counties where these small 
high schools are located. In this 
way a long range program of high 
school consolidations may be ef- 
fected throughout the State. In 
these larger comprehensive high 
schools it will be possible to pro- 
vide the enriched and expended 
curriculum heretofore discussed 
without too great an increase in 
the per capita cost of secondary 
education. 


We believe further that in many 
instances economies could be ef- 
fected and the curriculum broad- 
ened by operation of joint high 
schools between counties to pro- 
vide facilities for children who live 
on, or near, the separating county 
boundary lines, instead of trans- 
porting them great distances to 
high schools as located at present. 


9. In order to provide the teach- 
er personnel to train Virginia’s 
youth in the vocational, trade, and 
handicraft courses, it is recom- 
mended that our State institutions 
of higher learning offer suitable 
courses for this purpose. Perhaps 
this training program could be 
established at the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute where shop fa- 
cilities are already established. 


10. The degree of poverty in 
which a large part of our people 
find themselves, especially our 
rural population, should be a mat- 
ter of great concern to the gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth, 
and a way should be found to 
ameliorate their condition, if pos- 
sible, by helping them to help 
themselves. 

This startling condition of pov- 
erty is disclosed in a study made 
by Dr. W. E. Garnett, Rural Soci- 
ologist, Virignia Agricultural Ex- 
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periment Station, and published in 
1939. In this study Dr. Garnett 
states: 

“Around 100,000 families, 
or approximately half of the 
State’s white rural population, 
and 65,000 negro families, or 
approximately three fourths of 
the rural negro population, may 
be classed as marginal from the 
standpoint of income, property 
holdings, living standards, and 
educational levels. All avail- 
able data indicate that the in- 
come of the marginal families 
averages less than $600, includ- 
ing home produced supplies, ex- 
clusive of rent.”’ 

Every effort should be made to 
remedy these conditions, and we 
believe a further expansion of our 
public school curriculum designed 
along the lines above indicated 
will contribute greatly to this end 
and at the same time tend to re- 
lieve the State’s financial burden 
resulting from present social and 
economic conditions. 

11. In conclusion, we believe 
that the changes above suggested 
in our education system should be 
brought about gradually but pro- 
gressively, and that our people 
should be taught to adapt them- 
selves mentally and physically to 
the changed conditions to which 
the industrial revolution has 
brought us. To achieve this ideal 
the dignity of labor should be ac- 
knowledged and respected, the 
ability to conceive and construct 
things of enduring beauty or use- 
fulness should be recognized and 
honored. In short, different con- 
cepts of value other than merely 
monetary considerations should 
be set up in the place of those that 
now prevail and in their place 
should be substituted standards of 
citizenship and achievement which 
all men honor. 

If Virginia can achieve these 
results through an expanded edu- 
cational system, she will again as- 
sume her rightful place in the 
broad field of education and chal- 
lenge the respect and admiration 
of the nation. 
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Student Failures In Virginia Colleges 


URING the year 1940 thir- 
3. ty Virginia Colleges partici- 

pated in a cooperative study 
of the extent, causes and methods 
of reducing the number of student 
failures in these institutions. The 
work of faculty study committees 
in these thirty colleges is coordi- 
nated by a state committee ap- 
pointed by the Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges. At the 194] 
annual meeting of the Association 
in Roanoke on February 7-8 the 
Association voted to continue the 
work of this state-wide committee 
for another year. ‘The facts and 
generalizations used in this article 
are based on the first report of 
these special college committees. 

Approximately ten per cent of 
all grades earned by students in 
the classes in Virginia colleges are 
failing grades. In Virginia colleges 
for men 10.1 per cent of all grades 
given are failing grades, excluding 
incomplete grades and _ students 
who dropped courses before com- 
pleting them. Including students 
dropped and incomplete grades the 
figures for failures were 15.1 per 
cent in co-educational colleges, 
14.6 per cent in junior colleges, 8.3 
per cent in teacher colleges and 
10.1 per cent in one woman’s col- 
lege. In one woman's college the 
percentage of failing grades was 
4.6 per cent excluding students 
dropped. (See Table II.) These 
“*failing’’ grades include in many 
instances ‘“‘condition’’ grades which 
the colleges permit to be removed 
by a successful re-examination. 
Even these condition grades are 
failures which experience shows 
are not removed in considerable 
numbers by re-examination. 

As might be anticipated, the 
largest numbers of student failures 
occur in mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, foreign languages, biology 
and English. The courses involv- 
ing quantitative mathematical cal- 
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culation and precision, and those 
requiring the mastery of formal 
grammar, composition or vocabu- 
lary yield the greatest number of 
student failures. Courses largely 
involving factual data, narrative 
and descriptive material, or work 
done entirely or largely under lab- 
oratory conditions, yield the small- 
est number of student failures. It 
should be observed that the largest 
numbers of student failures occur 
in the socalled ‘“‘basic’’ courses 
which are usually ‘‘required’’ of 
all students in the liberal arts col- 
leges. (See Table I.) 

In addition to the average of 
ten per cent of student failures 
occurring in all Virginia college 
classes another three to six per cent 
of the students enrolled in these 
classes either drop the classes be- 
fore completing them or receive in- 
complete grades. Another fifteen 
to twenty per cent of the students 
enrolled in classes make a bare 
passing grade. Including failing 
grades, incomplete grades, students 
dropped, and barely passing grades, 
it may be stated that more than 
thirty per cent of all grades given 
in Virginia college classes are un- 
satisfactory grades. In certain col- 
leges unsatisfactory grades, defined 
as stated above, amount to more 
than forty per cent of all grades 
given in the “‘basic’’ subjects. One 
college found that two-thirds of all 
the deficient grades given in the 
college were given in the basic 
courses which represented fifty-one 
per cent of all class enrollments. 

Studies have shown that about 
one-third of the entering college 
freshmen graduate from the col- 
leges of the United States. Tenta- 
tive estimates seem to justify the 
conclusion that nearly forty per 
cent of Virginia college freshmen 
ultimately graduate from their col- 
leges. (See Table III.) It should 
be observed that many of the stu- 


dents who do not graduate have 
taken terminal courses preparatory 
to other professional or technical 
studies. Certainly one is not justi- 
fied in regarding all the sixty per 
cent of the students who do not 
graduate from the colleges they en- 
tered as academic failures. It is 
true, however, that the majority 
of those who do leave college be- 
fore graduation are usually mak- 
ing poor grades. 

It should be noted here that 
while considerably more than fifty 
per cent of all Virginia college stu- 
dents are from Virginia high 
schools the above data do not nec- 
essarily measure the college pre- 
paratory strength or weakness of 
Virginia high schools. The data 
include too many non-Virginia 
students to make this true. 


Using a very detailed suggestive 
check list in the examination of 
their own experience with student 
failures, the college committees in 
this study ranked the causes of 
student failures as follows: 

1. Failure to study enough. 

2. Inadequate secondary school 
preparation. 

3. Lack of satisfactory work 
habits. 

4. Lack of mental ability. 

5. Health and physical handi- 
caps. 

6. Did not want to come to col- 
lege at all. 

7. Occupational plans uncertain. 

8. Financial worry. 


These Virginia college teachers 

ranked as the three principal causes 

of student failures in mathematics, 

foreign languages, science, and 

English, the following: 

1. Inadequate secondary school 
preparation. 

2. Lack of satisfactory work 
habits. 

3. Lack of mental ability. 

The students in two of the 



















Virginia colleges listed what they 
regarded to be the causes of their 
failures in their classes as follows: 
1. Inability to concentrate. 
2. Subjects too difficult as pre- 


sented. 

3. Inadequate secondary school 
preparation. 

4. Difficulty in getting adjusted 
to college. 


5. Failure to study enough. 

It is interesting to note that 
only one college teacher suggested 
that poor college teaching might be 
a cause of student failures and no 
college student stated that lack of 
mental ability might be a cause of 
failure! Nevertheless, a close ex- 
amination reveals that the college 
teachers and students are in essen- 
tial agreement. 

This study reveals that college 
teachers are earnestly concerned 
about the extent of student fail- 
ures in their classes. There is very 
little indication of the old tendency 
to blame the high schools for these 
student failures. There is a grow- 
ing feeling that the college assumes 
a grave responsibility when it ad- 
mits a student. It is now realized 
that the college must start where 
the student is when he is admitted, 
study his needs, provide him with 
an ample program of individual 
guidance, as well as attractive, able 
and well trained teachers and 
physical equipment. College teach- 
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ers must know their students per- 
sonally, intimately, and completely. 
Colleges must serve the needs of 
the emotional as well as the phys- 
ical health and mental growth of 
the student. The personality and 
development of the whole student, 
mental, emotional, physical, and 
spiritual, must be the proper con- 
cern of the college. 

There is a strong conviction 
that college courses and college 
teaching must be brought closer 
to the life of the student and the 
world community in which he 
lives. To do this college teachers 
must call on their students, alumni, 
business and professional men and 
women for their cooperation in 
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making college educational experi- 
ence realistic. College teachers are 
now realizing that the educational 
process is a continuous one from 
the kindergarten through elemen- 
tary school, high school, college 
and professional school. There 
must be a closer cooperation and 
fuller understanding between the 
high school teacher and the college 
teacher. The college freshman is a 
scant three months older than the 
high school senior in physical, 
mental, emotional, and _ spiritual 
development. The problems of 
education are basically the same in 
the kindergarten, in elementary 
school, in the high school, and in 
the college or professional school. 


TABLE I 
FAILING GRADES AND MINIMUM PASSING GRADES IN CERTAIN BASIC COURSES 
GIVEN IN MEN’S COLLEGES IN VIRGINIA* 


Subjects 


Elementary Mathematics 
Elementary Chemistry 
Elementary French 
Elementary Greek 
Elementary Physics 
Elementary Spanish 
Secondary Greek 
Elementary German 
Secondary Latin 
Secondary French 
Elementary Biology 
Elementary Latin 
Secondary Spanish 
Secondary English 
Elementary English 
Secondary German 


CE ee eg ee ee 


*Based on grades from the colleges of Hampden Sydney, Randolph-Macon, Richmond, 


Military Institute, and Washington and Lee. 


TABLE II 


‘E”’ G6 “F’’ “D”’ Total Unsatisfactory 
Grades Grades Grades 
35.3% 20.4% 55.7% 
26.7 21.2 47.9 
23.6 23.3 46.9 
23.3 18.9 42.0 
23.0 23.5 46.5 
20.5 24.5 45.0 
20.2 21.0 41.2 
17.4 19.5 36.9 
16.2 20.3 36.5 
15.7 23.6 39.3 
15.1 22.1 7:2 
14.5 16.6 31.1 
13.0 ys Wg 38.7 
10.0 18.3 28.3 

9.0 17.9 26.9 
8.9 20.8 29.7 
18.8 20.5 39.3 


Virginia 





DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL GRADES IN THE VARIOUS TYPES OF VIRGINIA COLLEGES* 


Total 
1. Men’s Colleges 100% 
2. Co-educational Colleges 100 
3. Junior Colleges 100 
4. Teacher Colleges 100 
5. Women's Colleges: 
College ‘‘A”’ 100 
College ““B’’ 100 


A B Cc D E F Inc. Dropped 
11.4% 30.1% 30.7% 17.7% 7.0% 3.1 

20.2 $2.5 26.3 6 13.0 eve 4 
8.4 30.9 31.4 14.7 8.2 3.4 5 25 
13.0 30.2 34.3 14.2 3.6 3.9 5 3 
13.1 36.6 26.3 13.9 5.2 1.8 9 2.2 
11.4 33.3 38.9 11.8 2.9 i - 


*These data lack uniformity in the reports on incomplete grades and the statistics on those who dropped the courses before completing them. 





RATIO OF STUDENTS CLASSIFIED AS FRESHMEN IN 


College ““A”’ 
1. Junior Colleges 39.2% 
2. Co-ed Colleges 33.0 
3. Women's Colleges 27.5 
4. Men's Colleges 56.5 
5. Teacher Colleges 33.0 
6. Medical Colleges 56.0 


*Graduates include transfers in most instances. Teacher College ‘‘A’”’ ; hn eal 
and Teacher College “B” had 11.3 per cent of its freshmen graduate with the two-year diploma, in addition to the above degree recipients. 


These two items, incomplete grades and dropped students, probably average five per cent when combined. 


TABLE III 


1936 TO GRADUATES IN 1940* 

“3B” es — = —- “G" 
40.0% 29.0% 45.0% 61.0% 38.0% 41.2% 
31.7 ee we 
44.7 52.0 34.0 
$3.3 7 51.2 54.4 39.4 
41.0 


7 


had eight per cent of its freshmen graduate with a two-year diploma 
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Music At Farmville State Teachers College 


Growth of the Department of Music 


James M. GRAINGER 
Head, Department of English, Farmville State Teachers College 


a | HAD rather listen to our 
girls singing together and 
hear our orchestra play 
than to hear the Metropolitan 
Opera or the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony.”’ 

Thus, in other words, President 
J. L. Jarman of the Teachers Col- 
lege at Farmville often commends 
the musical efforts of the students 
in his own institution. Music at 
State Teachers College has long en- 
joyed particular favor and encour- 
agement from the president. The 
reasons are not far to seek. Dr. 
Jarman is an amateur musician 
himself and has kept up his sing- 
ing through half a century of serv- 
ice to education in Virginia. To 
him music is not merely a sort of 
nice entertainment; it is a form 
of discipline that has great edu- 
cational value, and a medium of 
social and spiritual fulfillment that 
has no equal. For over fifty years 
he has sung faithfully in church 
choirs, and he has always culti- 
vated and enjoyed music in his 
own home. He has experienced 
the restful relaxation that singing 
brings after days of intense appli- 
cation to the problems of school, 
church, community, and state. He 
knows also the value of music in 
maintaining the esprit de corps of 
an organization or an institution 
engaged in cooperative undertak- 
ings, especially when people sing 
together for the love of music. He 
knows that besides furnishing ex- 
cellent entertainment for others 
they are striving, often without 
realizing it, toward the expression 
and communication of those finer 
intuitions which, as Abt Vogler 
says, ‘‘’Tis we musicians know.” 
This kind of music is therefore a 
perfect symbol of that ‘‘Coopera- 
tion”’ which Dr. Jarman has made 
the watchword at Farmville. 


Music at Farmville has had a 
long and honorable history. Even 
in the days of the old Farmville 
Female Academy, established over 
a century ago on the site of the 
present State Teachers College, 
music held an important place in 
the daily routine. The young ladies 
spent hours learning primly to 
play the pianoforte and to sing the 
hymns and the sentimental ballads 
of that day. This was just as nec- 
essary in ‘‘finishing’’ young ladies 
for life as the smattering of Latin 
and French which they acquired, 
or the lessons in nice table man- 
ners. Music was a polite accom- 
plishment. 

In 1884, the Commonwealth 
set up on the Farmville site its 
first institution for the education 
of teachers. From the beginning 
music took its place in the Normal 
School both because of its personal 
value to the student and as prepa- 
ration for teaching and using music 
in the education of children all 
over Virginia. That place it has 
held ever since. The Department 
of Music has therefore performed 
a tremendous service in the higher 
life of the Commonwealth. It has 
enabled thousands of Virginia girls 
to appreciate and enjoy good music 
and to become better musicians, 
and through them as teachers it 
has helped to spread the gospel 
of music throughout the schools 
of Virginia. 

Several names stand out among 
the teachers who have contributed 
to the progress and development 
of this Department. Miss Lula O. 
Andrews, better known for her 
distinguished work in English 
teaching, also taught music here 
and conducted the Glee Club for 
many years. Later Miss Ellen G. 
Perkins developed particularly the 
courses in public school music and 


formulated the music outlines in 
the original training school course 
of study. Miss Christine Munoz 
followed up her work in elemen- 
tary music and established the 
student orchestra as an important 
permanent element in the life of 
the institution. Miss Helen May 
Turner, who followed, made a 
valued contribution to the elemen- 
tary course in music. 


For the past twelve years the 
Department of Music has been 
headed by Mr. Alfred Strick, an 
Englishman, who had his training 
in London, at Trinity College, 
and elsewhere. He is ably assisted 
by Miss Lizabeth Purdom, who 
was graduated in music from 
Brenau College and has continued 
her studies at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, New York University, 
Peabody, and other leading Amer- 
ican institutions. The musical 
standards are high and represent 
the coordination of the best Euro- 
pean and American training. 


The Department offers a large 
variety of courses for college credit 
and carries on numerous musical 
organizations and projects among 
the students. There are courses in 
the elements of music and in school 
music materials for lower and up- 
per grades and junior and senior 
high schools; in the history and 
general appreciation of music; and 
in elementary harmony and com- 
position. Miss Purdom supervises 
the teaching of music by student 
teachers in the training schools 
and directs the freshman chorus 
and the college orchestra. Mr. 
Strick directs the work of the va- 
rious choral organizations. 


During the past twelve years 
choral singing in the College has 
undergone extensive development. 
From the old glee club of some 
thirty-five members have grown 
the college choir, the choral club, 
and other singing groups. The 
college choir and the choral club 
carry on the basic work and out 
of these have developed a capella 
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choirs to give training in singing 
without accompaniment. Recently 
a new group, The Madrigal Sing- 
ers, has undertaken the study of 
Elizabethan music. For carrying 
on the work of these several or- 
ganizations six student directors 
have been trained who conduct 
the groups both in rehearsal and 
in public singing. This experi- 
ence will prove valuable prepara- 
tion when the students who have 
enjoyed it become teachers of music 
in the schools. 


In addition to incidental sing- 
ing at assemblies, and in churches 
and schools on special occasions, 
and occasional broadcasts over the 
radio, the musical organizations 
present two public programs of an 
ambitious character each year, be- 
fore Christmas and around Easter. 
In recent years the musical groups 
from other institutions such as 
Hampden-Sydney College, Harvard 
and Duke, and the Universities of 
Virginia and North Carolina have 
come to Farmville to assist in the 
Christmas and Easter concerts. At 
such times also guest artists of 
national recognition have rendered 
the solo parts in such great works 
as Handel’s Messiah while the stu- 
dents sang the choruses. A valued 
feature also at times has been the 
active cooperation and participa- 
tion in the concerts of Virginia’s 
State Supervisor of Music, Dr. 
Luther Richman. As a result of 
Dr. Richman’s work also in get- 
ting musical training introduced 
into high schools throughout Vir- 
ginia, students now come to college 
better prepared in music every year. 


As it should be with everything 
musical, and hardly need be 
pointed out here, the growth of 
the Department of Music at Farm- 
harmonious 
blending through long years of the 
thought and labor of many peo- 


ville represents the 


ple, for music is nothing if not 
social. And as Dr. Jarman has 
known all along, the influence of 
music will go abroad in the State, 
or anywhere else, only by har- 
monious cooperation. 














President J. L. Jarman 
A Symphony ia Character 


JaMeEs ELtiotr WALMSLEY 
Professor of History, State Teachers College at Farmville 


SCIENTIFIC collection of 
A facts without a philos- 

ophy is not history: a life 
of incidents without a purpose is 
not an epic. Happy is that institu- 
tion which can know that its en- 
durance and success have been the 
lengthened shadow of one whose 
philosophy of life has been one 
grand song. 

All life is music, light, storm- 
tossed, or soul-satisfying: to none 
is this truth more vital than to 
President Jarman, whose joy and 
service are music itself, whose in- 
fluence has gone out to countless 
numbers in his philosophy of life, 
“Keep on Smiling’. 

What the state and the nation 
need is not more artisans, but more 


artists. This is true in every field 
but in none more so than in the 
field of teaching. We do not need 
any more people trained in the 
methods and devices of teaching a 
special grade, we need a world more 
of cultured, educated young ladies 
who are on fire with the zeal of 
carrying over to others the spirit 
of a democratic world. We need 
those whose lives glow with a 
philosophy that will not let the 
world rest and rot in formalism 
and reaction, who teach because 
of an inner urge that forces them 
to adjustment with a changing 
world and to taking part in its ad- 
justment, who choose their major 
work not for a job but for a 
service. 
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To such has come in the forma- 
tive days of early college life a 
guiding influence from one who 
loves young life and plans wisely 
for its growth, who cares for the 
economics and curricula of a col- 
lege growing in honor as it grows 
in life, but who places above these 
things, which others might also ac- 
complish, the fostering of that 
beautiful thing known as ‘‘The 
Farmville Spirit’. This spirit, 
which is of slow growth and of 
permanent life, is largely the re- 
flection of one man’s life which 
has pervaded a college until it 
seems the mystic chord that swells 
at the end of an opus mayor. 


The history of a great college 
is not written merely in the ex- 
pansion of its physical plant, not 
in its increase of enrollment, not 
even in its enrichment of curricula, 
it is the story of a growth of per- 
sonality, of an enveloping over- 
powering urge to go forth and help 
make a greater state of greater citi- 
zens. It is that slowly growing 
sense of appreciation that swells 
through an oratorio of service and 
brings one to his feet in reverence 
for a majestic finale. It is the deep- 
er sense of values that builds on 
knowledge and with skill to reach 
the worth-while edifice of charac- 
ter. 


Choral Groups Active At College 


VIRGINIA RICHARDS 
President, College Choir, Farmville State Teachers College 


USIC at Farmville State 
M Teachers College is some- 

thing more than a re- 
quired subject. It is a spiritual 
necessity. This has long been 
known to our beloved President, 
Dr. Jarman, who has encouraged 
both faculty and students alike in 
the making of music. An instance 
of this belief in the efficacy of 
music was manifested four years 
ago when President Jarman sang 
to the graduating class a song that 
had for its message ‘‘Be the best 
of whatever you are’’. 

Until a short time ago, Dr. 
Jarman sang for “‘his girls’ on 
every occasion, and on the last 
senior day in chapel it was cus- 
tomary for him to sing to the out- 
going students. In fact, no meet- 
ing was complete without a song 
from Dr. Jarman, and this love 
for music has saturated the school, 
and growing out of it many stu- 
dents are now taking part in some 
form of accompanied or unaccom- 
panied singing. 

Under the guidance of Professor 
Alfred H. Strick, head of the music 
department, six groups, most of 
whom are a capella groups, are 
now actively engaged in some 
form of choral music, and these 


units are under student leadership. 
This student development in 
choral directing has been one of 
the highlights of the music de- 
partment, and many leaders have 
gone forth in the State to take 
their places on the ‘‘firing line’. 

These musical groups, organ- 
ized for the purpose of ensemble 
singing and to develop leadership, 
are always ready to participate in 
college activities whenever the oc- 
casion demands. Further, they have 
contributed largely to the services 
of the churches in and around Farm- 
ville, and have given major pro- 
grams in the leading churches of 
Virginia, and also given outstand- 
ing programs over the facilities of 
WRVA in Richmond. 

Most of these groups, such as 
the a capella and Madrigal sing- 
ers, are not listed in the catalogue, 
nor are they given credit. Rather 
is it a desire on the part of the 
students to sing for the sheer love 
of singing. It is in this way that 
the true meaning of music has been 
brought home to the students. Fur- 
thermore, they have seen in it the 
preoccupation of beauty. Thus, 
the soul of Farmville State Teach- 
ers College (which is Dr. Jarman) 
sings on. 
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Federal Aid 


There are at this time five dis- 
tinct and measurable needs for 
financial assistance to the States for 
public schools: First, for school 
facilities for children recently re- 
moved to the areas of defense ac- 
tivities and industries; second, for 
the financial support of schools for 
Negroes in States maintaining 
separate schools for Negroes, made 
legally imperative by recent Federal 
court decisions interpreting the 
fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States as 
affecting equal rights to educational 
opportunities; third, for the equali- 
zation of elementary and secondary 
school opportunities among and 
within the States; fourth, for the 
children of migratory workers, par- 
ticularly of workers engaged in 
seasonal occupations largely agri- 
cultural; and fifth, for the children 
of Federal employees residing on 
Federal reservations and prop- 
erties.... 

The bill now introduced by me 
and the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Harrison) would authorize 
annual Federal appropriations of 
$300,000,000 or so much thereof 
as is necessary to assist the States 
and Territories in taking care of 
the situations I have presented... . 

It is provided that the States, 
through their respective legislatures 
—or the Governor if the legislature 
is not in session—accept the provi- 
sions of the Federal Act and pro- 
vide for apportioning the funds 
among its local school jurisdictions 
so as to take care of the special 
educational needs in defense areas, 
to provide school facilities for the 
children of migratory workers, to 
provide for children residing on 
Federal properties, and to reduce 
substantially inequalities of public 
elementary and secondary schools, 
especially among school jurisdic- 
tions serving rural children and 
children of minority races for whom 
separate schools are maintained. 

Excerpts from speech of Hon. 
Elbert D. Thomas, in the Senate 
of the United States, April 7, 
1941. 
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Virginia Folk Traditions 


RICHARD CHASE 


Virginia Representative of The Country Dance Society 


E are hearing more and 

more lately about ‘‘folk’’ 

music, and ‘‘folk’’ songs, 
and all the ‘‘folk’’ lore of Virginia. 
Some of us had a vague impression 
that these “folk” things existed 
only in remote hollows of the 
mountain section and were known 
only to the illiterate. During the 
past few years, however, several 
discoveries over the State indicate 
that it is no one class nor small 
section of the Commonwealth 
that has kept alive these traditions 
that are a part of the cultural herit- 
age of our people. 

One of the finest of our ballads, 
“Sir Patrick Spence,’’ was found in 
oral tradition in Norfolk. A set 
of excellent traditional songs was 
taken down by a teacher in Sussex 
County. And, incidentally, Tradt- 
tional Ballads of Virginia, edited 
by A. K. Davis, Jr. and published 
by the Harvard Press in 1929, con- 
tains contributions from each of 
the hundred counties of the State. 
Isolation does not seem to be im- 
portant in the natural survival of 
folk traditions; nor does lack of 
education. We find that descend- 
ants of the Ball, Randolph, Har- 
rison, and Tucker families of Vir- 
ginia know many of the best of 
our traditional songs, and usually 
know them in better versions than 
have been recorded in the moun- 
tains. 

The tradition seems to be more 
common than any of us have real- 
ized. How can we learn more about 
the true nature of these things? 
How can we put them to a living 
use? 

The old songs of our people 
were known to Thomas Jefferson 
and to George Washington. Ballads 
and country dances were very much 
alive in Elizabethan England. 
Shakespeare’s closeness to our folk 
heritage is one reason we still enjoy 
his plays. Chaucer wrote from these 


sources. Even King Alfred, Greene’s 
History tells us, ‘‘gathered the 
old songs of his people and taught 
them to his children.’’ And to 
certain of the citizens of our State 
these things are known and loved 
today. We love them not because 
they are historical, or because they 





The English Folk Dance and 
Song Society, founded by the 
great scholar, musician, and 
teacher, Cecil Sharp, has centers 
throughout America and Eng- 
land. In the United States the 
organization is now known as 
THE COUNTRY DANCE 
SOCIETY. 

The scope of The Society in- 
cludes the collecting, editing, and 
active teaching of all the musical 
traditions. of . English-speaking 
peoples: songs, ballads, carols, 
and folk-hymns; American folk 
games and square sets, English 
and American country dances, 
sword dances, and morris dances. 

The Society fosters the social 
enjoyment of all these arts—in 
homes, schools, churches, colleges 
and communities. 











are quaint and ‘‘folksy,’’ or because 
someone has told us that we should 
appreciate such songs. We love 
them because they are genuine. It 
is their genuineness and sincerity 
that have kept them alive, and it is 
these same qualities that can give 
them their value in a world that 
has, for the most part, got rather 
far away from simple and sincere 
things. 


Cecil Sharp, founder of The 
Country Dance Society and pioneer 
in all the recent reawakening to 
the values of our traditions in folk 
music, said, “It is a small demand 
that these things make—that of be- 
ing known, to be loved.”’ 


Those of us who have been to 
The White Top Folk Festival 
know how catching this love for 
our own music can be—a love that 
participants and audience there at 
the Festival have shared with each 
other. It is this feeling for the 
beauty and serenity of what our 
people call simply ‘‘the old music”’ 
and “‘the old songs’’— it is the deep 
and joyiful satisfaction that we find 
in such things that, once we know 
this in our experience, can bind us 
into a closer kinship with each 
other and quicken us to all the past 
history of our race. It can give us 
an integrity and a oneness that 
could give us a truly genuine and 
absolutely sincere appreciation for 
the art of music and for the living 
word of literature. These old bal- 
lads, and hymns, and carols, and 
games, and country dance tunes, 
and traditional dance figures are all 
a part of that heritage we share in 
the very language we speak. These 
traditions are a living part of the 
cultural history of our State since 
that tongue was first spoken on her 
soil. 

We must remember, too, in our 
renewed interest in the tradition, 
that not so many generations ago 
such things were so well known 
by our people that no one ever 
thought of writing them down, 
or collecting them, or of teaching 
them. The knowledge existed 
among us in a common and entirely 
unself-conscious spontaneity. As a 
certain person in Richmond put it: 
“That was the way people sang, 
and played, and danced.”’ 

To restore a more general in- 
terest in all this “‘lore’’ through- 
out Virginia can be a work of far- 
reaching educational, social, and 
cultural significance; and it is im- 
portant to try to keep it all on a 


(Continued on page 327) 
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Education In Family Life 


MARTHA CREIGHTON 


Supervisor Home Economics, State Department of Education 


ILLIONS of dollars are 

being spent in the defense 

program. Families from 
every state in the Union are mov- 
ing into our midst. The “‘emer- 
gency’ and “‘crisis’’ challenge us on 
all sides. ‘These dramatic events 
disturb complacency and shock 
many of us into a new insight and 
increased appreciation of the need 
for more physically fit people, 
emotionally poised individuals, 
more satisfying home life, and in- 
creased economic security. Pre- 
vious to all this excitement, how- 
ever, school people in Virginia 
were deeply concerned about these 
needs, as is indicated by examining 
the record of growth in homemak- 
ing education in Virginia during 
the last decade. This program of 
education has developed along the 
following lines: 


I. Homemaking Education in 
Secondary Schools. 
The homemaking education 
program in Virginia’s secondary 
schools is directed into two chan- 


nels. First, the core curriculum, 
or general educational experiences 
of all high school pupils, deals 
with problems which call for sub- 
ject matter from home economics. 
All pupils have this opportunity 
throughout the four years of high 
school. Second, the regular courses 
in homemaking become elective in 
the second year of high school, 
or the ninth grade in the average 
school, and the course is continued 
for three years. A visit to these 
classes would be exciting for per- 
sons who had ‘‘domestic science’’ 
of former years. These visitors 
would be shocked, perhaps, to see 
both boys and girls at work. These 
boys are not ‘“‘sissies’’ either but 
they recognize their problems and 
are working on their solutions. 
They are trying to answer some 
such questions as these: 


(1) How may a boy set up 
better buying standards? 
How may he plan meals 
for athletes? 

How may a host prop- 
erly perform his duties at 
the table? 

How may a boy spend his 
income, plan for savings, 
personal expenditures and 
family needs? 

How may a boy help to 
increase the total money 
income of the family? 
How may a boy render 
first aid in the event of an 
accident at home or at 


(2) 


(3) 


school? 

How may a boy budget 
his day so that he can have 
ample time for school, 
study, home responsibili- 
ties and recreation? 
What everyday courtesies 
may the boy show to his 
family, teachers,  class- 
mates, and friends? 

How: may a boy help to 
share added _ responsibili- 
ties when sickness is in the 
home? 

How may a boy improve 
his personal appearance 
through the daily care of 
his clothes? 

How may a boy distin- 
guish clothing needs from 
wants? 

The visitors will usually find 
these boys working in separate 
groups, undisturbed and less self- 
conscious because of the segrega- 
tion. 

It is expected, of course, that 
girls would be concerned with 
homemaking because it is popular- 
ly conceded that such education 
conforms to the more traditional 
patterns of conduct for girls but 
the visitors from the old ‘‘domes- 
tic science’’ courses will not find 
the girls confining their activities 


(11) 


to cooking meals, setting tables 
and cutting cloth by patterns. 
Their present courses of necessity 
include such activities, but an in- 
creased understanding of funda- 
mental needs of home life has 
broadened the field of homemak- 
ing education. It is now recog- 
nized that the skills of homemak- 
ing must be acquired to make rich 
living possible for the family. In 
this modern world, other factors, 
such as use of the income, manage- 
ment of time and energy, selection 
and purchase of materials, care and 
guidance of children, health of the 
family, maintenance of good fam- 
ily relations, and attractive and liv- 
able home environment, affect fam- 
ily welfare. The visitors will see 
that the skills of homemaking, 
which formerly received such ma- 
jor emphasis, are important only in 
so far as they contribute to the 
solution of the large problems of 
homemaking. They will hear of 
work on family and personal prob- 
lems in the fields of consumer edu- 
cation, nutrition, child develop- 
ment, family and social relations, 
home decoration, home manage- 
ment, and the like in present day 
homemaking courses. It is seen 
then that the emphasis in home- 
making education, if there is an 
emphasis on any one phase, may 
be said to be placed on the social 
values rather than upon technical 
values, and classroom experiences 
are based upon personal and fam- 
ily problems relating to home and 
community life. 

Cooperation with Agriculture 
Teachers. — Solving problems of 
homemaking have led to the co- 
operation of the home economics 
and agriculture departments in 
some of the secondary schools. For 
illustration, in one school, early im 
the spring, a committee of agri- 
culture boys and homemaking 
girls, together with instructors, 
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planned the vegetable garden and 
for the landscaping of the home 
economics cottage grounds. The 
garden was planted and cultivated 
by pupils of the two departments. 
In addition to the usual staples, a 
number of other vegetables not 
commonly grown locally were 
planted. These vegetables were 
celery, brussels sprouts, okra, car- 
rots, cauliflower, parsley, and lima 
beans. As the perishable vegetables 
matured during the summer, small 
groups of girls took turns in com- 
ing to the cottage and canning 
them. The potatoes were stored 
for winter use and were used with 
the canned goods to provide a 
supply of food from which the girls 
planned their school meals during 
the session. The actual cost of the 
seed planted was $1.95. Late 
summer plantings of vegetables il- 
lustrated the possibilities in a fall 
garden, hitherto not generally rec- 
ognized in the community. The 
landscaping of the cottage grounds 
is still in progress. Native shrubs 
are being used extensively. An- 
other illustration of cooperative 
work at the same school was the 
purchase of a pig, in connection 
with the “‘live at home” program. 
N. Y. A. boys constructed a fat- 
tening pen. The agriculture boys 
contributed a trough and self- 
feeder, which they had constructed 
in the shop. A committee from their 
number was responsible for keep- 
ing the self-feeder supplied with a 
balanced ration. Scraps were saved 
from the pupils’ lunches and col- 
lected each day by the cottage 
hostesses, who fed them to the pig. 
When the pig was butchered by the 
agriculture boys in January, it 
grossed 235 pounds. The girls in 
the homemaking classés rendered 
the lard, ground the sausage, and 
canned fourteen quarts of back- 
bone and ribs. Financial records 
were kept on the project. 


Il. Homemaking Education in 

Elementary Schools. 

As is too frequently the case, the 
problem pupils threw into sharp 
relief the need for increased home- 
making experiences in the elemen- 


tary school. The development in 
this area first began as one means 
of meeting the need of retarded 
boys and girls in the upper grades. 
Sympathetic and energetic home 
economics instructors had classes 
for older girls, and agriculture in- 
structors opened their shops to 
over-size, retarded boys. Fortu- 
nately, however, these efforts at 
understanding the problems of 
pupils in the elementary school did 
not remain with just the retarded 
pupils but expanded to include all 
pupils from the first grade on, 
when elementary teachers really 
went to work on understanding 
and solving problems of boys and 
girls. Sincere child study led them 
to duplicate some of the techniques 
of vocational teachers. They vis- 
ited homes, established cooperative 
working relationships with par- 
ents, and analyzed community 
problems. More broadly is it now 
recognized that the program of 
the elementary school must be 
based on realistic problems of liv- 
ing, and that vocational teachers 
and elementary teachers can coop- 
erate in such a plan. 

Some elementary schools have 
facilities available for developing 
simple skills in homemaking and 
understandings of the relation of 
these skills to rich living. In the 
Urbanna School, in Middlesex 


County, a portable kitchen has 


been provided which may be 
moved from one room to the other 
for use by the children in prepar- 
ing foods they rcognize as neces- 
sary for growth and health, and 
for preparing refreshments for 
classroom parties for themselves or 
parents. A few schools have a 
kitchen which they have arranged 
and equipped by supplementing 
with local money funds furnished 
by the Special Education Division 
of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. Where there have 
beet: home economics teachers and 
departments available, these facii- 
ities have been used. In these situa- 
tions, home economics teachers 
have worked with elementary 
teachers in providing pupil expe- 
riences. Forty-two such coopera- 
tive programs were reported in the 
State last year. 

In addition to these cooperative 
programs between elementary and 
home economics teachers, eight se 
lected schools are combining the 
efforts of elementary, home eco- 
nomics, and agriculture teachers to 
determine the best procedures that 
pupils and teachers may use in 
solving children’s problems which 
exist in their home and community 
life. The efforts in one of these 
schools is described as follows: 

“The faculty of the school, the 
superintendent, local supervisors 
of elementary education and State 





Preparing mid-morning lunch in the Home Economics Cottage at Montvale. 
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supervisors of elementary educa- 
tion, special and homemaking edu- 
cation agreed that malnutrition 
was a very serious problem of the 
children of the elementary grades 
in this particular school. There- 
fore, it was decided to see what 
could be done through coopera- 
tive efforts in aiding children with 
this problem. Teachers, at first, 
were somewhat dubious about the 
probable success of the undertak- 
ing. However, pupils and teach- 
ers agreed on the following ob- 
jectives: 

To improve health by solving 
problems in nutrition. 

To improve personal appear- 
ance by solving problems in 
nutrition and problems in 
clothing and good grooming. 

To acquire good manners. 

To improve school attendance. 

To prevent drop-out from 
school in retarded groups. 

“When they started working 

toward these objectives, many ob- 
stacles were encountered, such as 
inadequate space, insufficient sup- 
plies, overcrowded conditions, and 
limited equipment. The teachers 
felt somewhat unprepared to su- 
pervise the kind of experiences 
needed in solving these problems. 
However, the interests of pupils 
served as an incentive to repeated 
attempts. A kitchen was provided 
for the use of elementary boys and 
girls. It was built in one end of 
a large upper hall in the school 
building and equipped with an 
electric stove, sink, tables, cabi- 
nets and small cooking equipment. 
The funds for equipping this 
kitchen were provided through a 
combination of the Special Educa- 
tion fund and county funds. The 
kitchen was planned, built, and 
painted by the pupils under the 
supervision of the shop supervisor. 
Different groups worked in the 
kitchen daily preparing foods to 
supplement meager lunches, and in 
many instances entire lunches were 
provided for pupils who previous- 
ly spent lunchless days. In this 
way, the pupils made progress in 
solving the problems of having 
good lunches, eating foods they 
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formerly lacked in their diets, and 
developing skills in _ preparing 
foods. In serving and eating meals 
together, they also learned how to 
practice good table manners. Foods 
for lunches were secured from 
many sources. Local stores and 
families donated foods and the Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation al- 
lowed the use of surplus products. 


“A barber shop was set up 
and operated by the N. Y. A. The 
teacher and pupils made a sched- 
ule for regular use of the showers 
by all boys. These together made 
a wonderful improvement in the 
personal appearance of the boys. 


‘The girls were assisted in ren- 
ovating some of their clothing 
with the use of sewing machines.”’ 


In evaluating this cooperative 
work, the following statements 
were made: 

‘Physical inspection at the close 
of school showed that forty-four 
underweight children had _ been 
brought up to their normal weight. 


“Changed attitudes on the part 
of pupils were reflected in a readi- 
ness to cooperate, and a feeling 
of responsibility for their own 
conduct. 


“Plans made for further work 
on solving problems reveal the need 
for more work on clothing prob- 
lems; increased efforts to help chil- 
dren solve individual and family 
problems; and more work on in- 
dividual health problems. In or- 
der to do this, the pupils and 
teachers plan to provide facilities 
for a sewing room, a laundry, 
showers for the girls, and cots for 
a rest room.” 


Ill. Homemaking Education 
Among Adults. 


In every community it will be 
found that many of the problems 
of pupils in the schools grow out 
of and are inherent in the problems 
of adults. Homemaking teachers, 
through their close contact with 
the homes of their pupils, are 
aware of this and are conscious 
of the fact that personal and fam- 
ily life problems can be solved 
only through the concerted efforts 






of all affected. Schools are pro- 
viding opportunities for adult and 
older youth to work on their 
problems as well as pupils enrolled 
in the day school, as shown in the 
following illustration: 

The adult education program in 
homemaking was a part of the 
general school program for adults 
in the county. Each vocational 
teacher met two groups or more 
each week. The programs were 
planned according to the interests 
of the people in the group. The 
selection, preparation, and service 
of foods were the chosen topics 
for study. The value of foods 
and why one’s meals should be bal- 
anced were discussed. Menus were 
made for families of varying in- 
comes and for children of all ages. 
The women brought menus which 
they used rather constantly and the 
group criticised and reworked 
these cooperatively. The impor- 
tance of planning the family diet 
for at least a week at a time was 
emphasized. Demonstrations of 
inexpensive foods and their place 
in the diet were given. 


IV. Homemaking Education in 
the Defense Program. 

At the present time classes are 
being organized for girls between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five 
on N. Y. A. work projects. For 
several years vocational funds were 
used for this purpose in a few se- 
lected situations, but recently fed- 
eral funds were made available to 
be used for training as a part of the 
National Defense Education Pro- 
gram. Courses for girls are related 
either to their work project or 
their individual needs or both. 
Special emphasis is being given to 
work on problems in nutrition, 
child care, and home nursing. 

Special defense funds have made 
possible the broadening of the 
scope of homemaking opportuni- 
ties, but it is recognized that these 
efforts are not only to be consid- 
ered during this emergency but are 
to be included in any long time 
program for education which will 
result in a more satisfying family 
life. 
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September Experiences For Student Teachers 


BLANCHE DANIEL 
Director of Training, Radford S. T. C. 


EACHER education institu- 

tions, reorganizing the col- 

lege curriculum for more 
functional education, are recogniz- 
ing that prospective teachers can 
profit much from participation in 
public school situations and that 
cooperating public schools can 
secure worth-while services from 
college students. Public school 
leaders increasingly feel that they 
have a share and responsibility in 
effectively carrying forward the 
teacher education program. Both 
groups recognize that the prospec- 
tive teacher would be strengthened 
through a wider pre-service ex- 
perience in the public schools. 

One experience which the college 
is unable to give to prospective 
teachers is that of participating in 
the activities of the opening days 
of school. The public schools of 
Virginia open several weeks before 
the college and, therefore, offer an 
opportunity to give this type of 
experience and to broaden the total 
educational experiences of prospec- 
tive teachers. If cooperative arrange- 
ments are made between the college 
and the public schools, the latter 
not only help improve teacher 
education but also receive definite 
services from those whom they are 
helping. 

A program of September partici- 
pation in the public schools was 
therefore planned during the spring 
of 1940 at Radford State Teachers 
College. It was suggested that 
students particpate in schools either 
near their homes or at some 
other convenient place. Members of 
the junior class who were majoring 
in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion were selected as those most 
ready to profit by such a plan and 
most able to give help to the 
schools. This group assembled early 
in the spring quarter to discuss 
plans for this participation. Each 
interested student filed a written 


request to participate in a desig- 
nated school. A faculty committee 
which agreed to guide the ex- 
perience wrote to the superintend- 
ents of the counties and cities 
represented in the group, explain- 
ing the program and soliciting 
their reaction to the proposed plan 
of cooperative service. Superintend- 
ents were quite interested in the 
proposed plan and expressed their 
willingness to cooperate. An in- 
terpretation of the plan was made 
to principals and teachers either by 
the superintendent, the college com- 
mittee, or by the student herself. 
To facilitate further the making of 
arrangements for the September ex- 
periences, a list of the students 
desiring the September experience 
was sent to each superintendent, 
and plans were made for confer- 
ences with the superintendent 
or principal, or both, prior to the 
opening of the public school in 
September. 

The student group met several 
times during the spring quarter and 
discussed activities which they 
might carry on and to make plans 
for necessary personal and profes- 
sional adjustments. The students 
tried to learn more about children 
and the school and community in 
which they were to participate. All 
agreed that they should keep a rec- 
ord of their activities and reactions. 
Several of the students completed 
their plans during the summer. Al- 
though two or three students were 
unable to carry out their plans, a 
goodly number spent from three 
days to two weeks observing and 
participating in one or more 
teachers’ rooms. In many cases the 
students were able to be of service 
to the principal, and in several in- 
stances, due to local needs, they 
were asked to carry on the entire 
teaching responsibilities of one 


teacher over a period of from two 
days to two weeks. 


“i FRED HELSABECK 
High School Curriculum Counselor 


The experiences of these junior 
girls during the early weeks in 
September were varied and interest- 
ing. Some of the girls stayed at 
home and participated in the work 
of her home school or one near by, 
others lived with relatives near a 
school where such an experience was 
available, and others paid room and 
board in order to assist in a school 
where she had secured permission 
to work. Students worked in large 
high schools, small high schools, 
and in graded and one-room ele- 
mentary schools. 


The students exhibited much 
interest and enthusiam over their 
recent experiencs on their return to 
the college in late September, and 
were able to utilize and enrich 
several of their professional courses 
with the reactions and problems 
growing out of this program. In 
order to develop a more intensive 
evaluation of this program the par- 
ticipating students and the college 
committee held a special conference 
early in the fall quarter. Coopera- 
tively they developed an outline 
which participating students, prin- 
cipals, and teachers were to use in 
recording activities, values, and 
recommendations. This included 
the following points: 

1. Activities in which students 

engaged and services which 
they rendered. 


2. Value of experience to 
student. 

3. Problems or difficulties en- 
countered. 


4. Recommendations. 


A summarization of student ac- 
tivities and services drawn from 
the records and reactions of those 
reporting indicate a wide variety 
of school experiences. Those most 
frequently mentioned are presented 
below: 

(1) Assisting in the principal's 
office. This included distributing 
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and collecting materials, assisting 
with registration and records, as- 
sisting with the sale of books and 
other materials, helping with the 
physical examination of children. 
(2) Assisting the teacher; includ- 
ing planning with the teacher, 
evaluating the work of children, 
administering and scoring diag- 
nostic tests, grading papers, assist- 
ing with the care and arrangement 
of the classroom, observing the 
teacher at work, observation and 
recording of pupil reactions. 

(3) Working with children; 
observing them at work, planning 
with them, helping them to make 
adjustments, demonstrating and 
and guiding classroom procedures, 
such as making a bibliography, 
developing an outline, leading a 
discussion, assisting with committee 
work, accompanying groups on 
short excursions, attending assem- 
bly programs with children, help- 
ing individual children and groups 
with specific problems and activi- 
ties, assisting pupils in choosing 
and collecting materials, assisting 
with core curriculum groups, play- 
ing with children. 

The students, in writing about 
their September experiences, empha- 
sized several values which seem 
significant in a teacher education 
program. The following series of 
brief statements has been taken 
from the students’ reports: (1) 
acquaintance with the school, 
faculty and children; (2) making 
friends in the school and communi- 
ty: (3) appreciation of changes 
and improvements in school plants 
and attitudes of teachers, pupils, 
and parents; (4) obtaining a pic- 
ture of the school system and how 
it operates; (5) learning how 
school buildings and grounds are 
equipped and arranged for work 
and play; (6) becoming more con- 
scious of the value of well planned 
routine; (7) seeing examples of 


varied types of teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship; (8) learning something 
of the likes and dislikes of children: 
(9) seeing how children react to 
me and how I feel about them; 
(10) seeing how problems arise 


and become the problems for class 
study: (11) learning ways of 
securing social control; (12) learn- 
ing more about speciflc methods 
and procedures; (13) acquaint- 
ance with problems which come 
to a principal’s office; (14) dis- 
covery of needs for myself. 


Problems and difficulties encoun- 
tered in the experience by students, 
superintendents, principals, and 
teachers have led to the following 
recommendations: follow-up visits 
should be made later in the school 
session by the college students; 
students should attend faculty 
meetings prior to the opening of 
school; more specific. planning 
should be made,by the teacher and 
student for the activities of the 
participating student; more infor- 
mation should be given to the 
local school as to the possible serv- 
ice the students should be able to 
give the local school; more definite 
announcements of such work 
should be made to cooperating 
teachers at an early date, probably 
in the spring. 


The evidences gathered from 
this program indicate that public 
schools and colleges can cooperate 
in broadening the experiences of 
prospective teachers and in render- 
ing worth-while service to the 
public school program. Aside from 
the values listed by the students, 
we as directors of the program feel 
that, even though we have only 
one year of experience from which 
to evaluate, we have evidences of 
definite values to those who were 
connected with the project. The 
experience has not only served as a 
basis for vital class problems and 
discussions but has made many 
experiences for college students 
more meaningful. This experience 
has aided the student in evaluating 
herself and her preparation and 
has indeed made professional 
growth more challenging during 
the senior year. It has given a better 
basis for definitely deciding the age 
level and type of school and com- 
munity in which the student would 
enjoy teaching. In every case the 
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girl expressed an eagerness to ren- 
der more service in the situation 
where she worked and recom- 
mended that the program be con- 
tinued and made more compre- 
hensive. Superintendents, princi- 
pals, and students have recognized 
this experience as an aid in teacher 
placement, since it gives an oppor- 
tunity for acquaintance of the pro- 
spective teachers with school ad- 
ministrators. 


Brief statements received from 
public school people have served to 
evaluate further this September 
experience. One of the cooperating 
teachers commented as follows: 


“The September experience for 
students, made possible through the 
college, has provided an oppor- 
tunity for our children to react to 
another teacher personality. It has 
also made possible the service of 
a helping teacher for two weeks 
without pay.” 

A superintendent who had dis- 
cussed the program at an earlier 
date wrote: 


“In this written statement of 
mine, may I repeat that I think 
such a plan a very cooperative and 
timely one. From the standpoint 
of your institution I consider it 
another step in providing more 
lifelike situations for prospective 
teachers. So many times in the past 
it has been our experience that be- 
ginning teachers, who have stood 
high in their scholarship records, 
have found themselves practically 
lost in a real classroom situation. 
Especially at the beginning of the 
school year, the teacher loses a great 
deal of time in learning how to 
orgainze herself as well as the 
school, Your program affords an 
excellent opportunity for prospec- 
tive teachers to learn how to initiate 
a school program as well as a unit 
of instruction. 

““We need a great deal of addi- 
tional help at the begining of the 
school year and I hope that we may 
be of some help to the prospective 
teachers next fall. We shall be glad 
to use as many prospective teachers 
as you may have available for use.”’ 
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Activities In Latin Classes 


HERE are many who claim 
Tena Latin has no place in 

an educative process which is 
to teach students to live in a de- 
mocracy. These complaints usual- 
ly come from persons who have 
not tried to teach students to live 
democratically. This can be done 
as well in a Latin class as any 
other. 

In February, 1940, I had un- 
der my supervision all the Latin 
students in our school. There were 
about ninety-five in all. One day 
while we were discussing plans 
for carrying on our work for the 
term, we began talking about the 
houses and customs of the Romans. 

“Why can’t we work together 
and make a Roman house like the 
one in the book’’?, one of the 
freshman students asked. 

“IT don’t know,” I replied. 
‘That is a rather large project, but 
we can think about it, and I will 
ask the other classes if they wish 
to help. It will be expensive, and 
it will also take lots of work from 
every one. You cannot do all of 
I did ask the 
other students and they were de- 
lighted to help. 

They read and discussed plans 
for about two weeks before they 
finally decided upon the plan which 
suited all of them. They drew 
the plan according to the meas- 
urements upon which they were 
all agreed. They wished to make 
a house which would be substan- 
tial so that they could keep it in 
the Latin room for future classes, 
and for this reason they planned 
to make it of wood. 

One of the students had a friend 
who had a little shop at his home, 
and she took the plans to him 
and asked him to make the frame- 
work for us. He agreed at once. 
She supervised the work until it 
was finished. ‘The students could 
hardly wait until it was ready for 
them to begin work. 


it by yourselves.” 


MRS. W. L. LYNN 
Clifton Forge 


When it was finally ready and 
brought to the room, each class 
made itself responsible for a cer- 
tain part of the house, furniture 
and all, and began work. They 
kept their books where they could 
refer to them at once, while they 
were working on the house. They 
wanted to be sure everything was 
just right. When we could find 
anything about the houses or 
furniture, in Latin, we translated 
that. When the description could 
not be found in Latin, we read 
it in the English. The classes were 
divided into committees so that 
they could do the work better. 
Reports were made to the classes 
by the different committees so that 
the whole class could follow every- 
thing as it was done. 

Eighty-five students worked on 
this project. Of the other ten, 
all did the extra reading. A few 
did not do anything on the house, 
but watched eagerly while the 
others were working. Students 
who were not even taking Latin 
came in to see the house and 
seemed very much interested. 

The house, completely fur- 
nished, was finished by the time 
of the Annual Exhibit. Last year 
we did not attempt to make the 
roof as we did not have time. The 
furniture consisted of beds, chairs, 


couches, tables, bookcases, lamps, 
statues, busts, braziers, a foun- 
tain, a shrine, and draperies. The 
outside walls were covered with 
sandpaper to represent stucco. The 
inside walls were covered with 
drawings, some of which were 
lovely. 


This year we have been work- 
ing on the roof which is a little 
more difficult to make than the 
other part of the house. We have 
it about half finished now, and 
hope to complete it by the end of 
the year. After it is done, we ex- 
pect to furnish it and keep it in 
our room so that all our future 
Latin students may be able to see 
how the better classes of Romans 
lived. The students are eager to 
make some of the houses used by 
the lower classes. 


In addition to this work, the 
classes covered the regular require- 
ments in Latin. I think they 
learned cooperation, initiative, 
honesty, promptness, courtesy, and 
school spirit better than they 
would have in any other type of 
work. They also learned to ac- 
cept individual responsibility. By 
learning to work in a democratic 
way in school, they will know bet- 
ter how to live when they take 


their places in society. 





Latin Class working on building a Roman house. 


























Montcalm Monument, Quebec. 








Champlain Monument, Quebec. 


St. Louis Gate, Quebec. 








PPORTUNITY knocks but 

once, runs the old adage, 

and for those attending the 
National Education Association’s 
annual meeting in Boston next 
July, there is presented the oppor- 
tunity to visit a land replete with 
historical associations, scenic 
beauty, sport and recreational fa- 
cilities. 

A delightful way to visit this 
section of Canada is by making 
an overnight journey on one of 
the steamers sailing from Boston 
to Yarmouth in Nova Scotia, and 
Saint John in New Brunswick. 
Another route runs north through 
New Hampshire and Vermont to 
the Eastern Townships and Que- 
bec City, or the thousand-mile- 
inland port of Montreal. 

Almost a thousand miles of 
country lies between Annapolis 
Royal in Nova Scotia and that 
great northern metropolis in the 
province of Quebec—Montreal, a 
region in which much of Canada’s 
early history was made. Histories 
and guide books give an inkling 
of the deeds of derring-do, the 
tragic and dramatic events, and the 
high spirit, pluck and resoluteness 
of a people, all of which have been 
called forth in the past three cen- 
turies in the developing of this 
land from trackless forests and un- 
mapped waters where dangers 
lurked to a free, happy and indus- 
trious country where the most 
timid may now venture on vaca- 


tion. Even the war which now 






Exploring The Cqic 


D. LEO DOLAN angRTOPI 


rages in Europe has brought no 
restrictions on travel in Canada. 

The visitor who steps ashore 
at Yarmouth is presented with a 
bewildering choice of places to see 
and things to do. A delightful va- 
cation could be spent without leav- 
ing Yarmouth —sailing, swim- 
ming, golfing, fishing, or taking 
scenic drives in the vicinity, but 
that would be seeing only a small 
part of the 21,428 square miles 
within the boundaries of Nova 
Scotia. —To many this is the Evan- 
geline country, but interesting as 
that district may be, it is only one 
of the many areas in the province 
that command attention. 

At Annapolis Royal in 1605 a 
French fort was erected and a set- 
tlement started, which after pass- 
ing back and forth a number of 
times in the succeeding century, fi- 
nally rested in British hands, and 
was named Annapolis Royal in 
honour of Queen Anne, who was 
at that time on the British throne. 

The attempt to compress into 
a short paragraph or two anything 
but a faint impression of the 
beauty, the interesting history, and 
the openings for sport and recrea- 
tion to be had in the lower St. 
Lawrence valley would be idle in- 
deed. The richly colourful his- 
tory, the quaint medieval architec- 
ture, the turreted battlements and 
ancient walls of Quebec city are 
subjects that would fill volumes. 
The fiord-like Saguenay valley, the 
Old World atmosphere of the 


Drill Hall, Quebec. 









‘tian Wonderland 


ANMBIOPHER CONWAY 


Island of Orleans, the towering 
Quebec bridge, cross-surmounted 
churches and wayside shrines, 
Montmorency Falls, and scores of 
villages and busy towns will keep 
the traveler's mind engaged and 
filled with a wonder no less great 
than that which must have occu- 
pied Samuel Champlain as over 
three centuries ago his tiny ship 
carried him by the virgin banks 
of this majestic river to plant the 
Fleur-de-lis of France on the 


Quebec, Fair 


Quebec has been called ‘“‘the 
Fair Province’’ . and it is that. 
To the beauty of its scene there is 
a background of romance and 
tradition and, further, a mingling 
of old-world culture thriving in 
a new world of hustle and enter- 
prise. Quebec does contain so much 
of the unexpected. The same prov- 
ince that shows its visitors forti- 
fications, walls and ancient 
structures inherited from the for- 
mer French regime will also proud- 
ly point to important and thriving 
seaports on the mighty St. Law- 
rence, the furthermost a thousand 
miles from the open sea. Its peo- 
ple yet sing old songs that pleased 
those men who sailed out of St. 
Malo to find a new Cathay or a 
road to the rich Indies. They have 
trained tumbling streams to sing 
a new song of life as their waters 
urge mighty turbines to provide 
power for vast manufacturing 
plants which are the last word in 


old 


View of Old Quebec. 


slopes of Mount Royal. As one 
stands on the “‘Lookout,”’ high 
above the City of Montreal, the 
log-walled fort and rude Indian 
village of Champlain’s time can- 
not be seen. It is doubtful whether 
the intrepid explorer with all his 
enthusiasm and hopes could have 
envisioned the city of over one mil- 
lion souls which now spreads be- 
yond Mont Royal and extends 
along a thirty-two mile water- 
front. 


and Romantic 


modernity. Descendants of men 
who paddled over rivers and lakes 
of North America have today 
erected great bridges, roads, and 
railways, and Indians who are true 
lineal inheritors of the tribal laws 
and customs of mighty warrior 
Iroquois are now skilled and nim- 
ble riggers and riveters on sky- 
reaching steel. 

Much of the old charm remains. 
It will be found in the cities, in 
Montreal and Quebec, in the rural 
parts and the vast hinterland that 
reaches out to Labrador on the 
East and pushes upward to include 
Ungave, that area so prolific for 
romantic writers. 

The City of Quebec itself re- 
tains parts of the old walls and 
terraces erected by the French gar- 
rison, and there are modern gates 
to mark the sites of those which 
permitted exit and entrance 
through those stone barriers. Half 

(Continued on page 326) 










































Notre Dame, Montreal. 











Jeanne D’Arc Monument, Quebec. 





Montmorency Falls, Quebec. 
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School Progress In Buchanan County 


UCHANAN County is locat- 
ed in the beautiful southwest 
section of the State of Vir- 

ginia. It is bounded by Tazewell, 
Russell and Dickenson Counties 
and the States of Kentucky and 
West Virginia. It has an area of 
514 square miles. The county is 
extremely mountainous, having 
vast boundaries of timber and rich 
deposits of minerals, chiefly coal. 
Although there are numerous small 
farms in the county, the chief in- 
dustries are coal mining and lum- 
bering. All the main outlet high- 
ways are paved, but by continuous 
efforts of the State Highway De- 
partment and the Works Progress 
Administration secondary roads are 
undergoing changes permitting por- 
tions of the county to be more 
easily reached by ordinary travel, 
which only a short time ago was 
practically impossible. 

The county seat of Buchanan 
County is Grundy, situated geo- 
graphically in the center of the 
county, and has a population of 
about 1,500. The county has 
numerous other small villages, 
hamlets, and coal mining camps. 
The population of Buchanan 
County is chiefly white, having a 
colored population of less than ten 
(10) adults. The 1930 census 
showed a population of about 16, 
800. The 1940 census showed a 
population of 31,475, or an in- 
crease of approximately 95 per cent. 
This increase is due largely to new 
coal mining industries springing up 
in the county in the past six or 
eight years. A large percentage of 
these people have moved in from 
other states and other counties. 

The public school system in 
Buchanan County during the 
period of the last ten years has been 
passing through a very difficult and 
trying experience. Although the 
rapid increase in population oc- 
curred during the last five years, 


PERCY V. DENNIS 


Superintendent, Buchanan County Schools 


data for 1930, 1935 and 1940 are 
taken for the purpose of compari- 
son and contrast. 

About the year 1930, the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway was 
built into Grundy following which 
a number of coal companies de- 
veloped properties in this county. 
The building of the railroad and 
development of the mines brought 
with them other industries, all of 
which caused a very great increase 
in the school population over-flow- 
ing all the school buildings at a 
number of places. From time to 
time it has been necessary to build 
temporary quarters to house the 
school children. Naturally these 
quarters were of a _ makeshift 
nature and very unsuitable for 
school purposes, yet the patrons 
were very patient and the children 
demonstrated an excellent attitude. 
Not only was it necessary to erect 
temporary school buildings but also 
it was necessary to greatly increase 
the number of teachers and the fur- 
nishing of the most essential equip- 
ment was a major problem. 

Although the children coming 
into the county during this period 
of time were non-residents, the 
school authorities recognized it as 
their responsibility to take care of 
them as best they could, the same 
as if they were children of parents 
who were residents of the county. 
These families not only came from 
other counties of Virginia but from 
a number of other states. 

In addition to the burden caused 
by the growth in population the 
county unfortunately lost by fire 
in 1937 its only modern school 
building, the Grundy High School. 
This, at that time, was the only 
accredited high school in the coun- 
ty. Immediately after the Grundy 
High School burned the pupils were 
moved to the several churches, 
Courthouse, and the Appalachian 
Power Company property with the 





loss of one school day. Then 
temporary rooms were erected on 
the school lot for all the elementary 
and high school grades. Although 
these rooms were very inconvenient, 
the children exhibited a most excel- 
lent attitude and while occupying 
such unsatisfactory quarters dem- 
onstrated the best of behavior and 
did excellent work. These rooms 
were no more than planked-up 
shanties wrapped with roofing 
paper. During the construction of 
the new building these shanties 
were occupied by the pupils of the 
Grundy High School for two 
years. 

In 1930 the great majority of 
the schools in Buchanan County 
were of the one-room type, some 
of which were old, poorly planned 
and badly constructed, nor was 
there any transportation of school 
children. There still remains a 
number of buildings to be con- 
structed and equipped as well as 
further development of transpor- 
tation as roads and funds will 
permit. 

The public school problems have 
been met up to the present as fol- 
lows: There are now five modern, 
up-to-date, fully equipped, well 
located high school buildings where 
the regular four - year accredited 
high school course is offered. 
Buchanan County was fortunate 
in the time of the construction of 
these buildings because of financial 
assistance rendered by the Federal 
Government and type of buildings 
now being designed and, too, by 
the State Board of Education ap- 
proving loans from the Literary 
Fund of Virginia. 

In addition to these five modern 
high school buildings there is oper- 
ated jointly with Dickenson Coun- 
ty a four-year high school at Jane, 
Virginia. This puts a four-year 
high school in each magisterial 
district of the county. All magis- 
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The Grundy High School of colonial 
architecture has twenty-one classrooms, 
a large library, Commercial Department, 
two laboratories, Home Economics De- 
partment of five rooms, cafeteria, prin- 
cipal’s office, auditorium, and gymnasium. 


terial districts are now served by 
up-to-date steel body school busses. 
Bear in mind that in 1930 there 
was no transportation and now 
there are twelve busses operating. 

Other modern brick and frame 
school buildings of late school 
planning have been constructed in 


The Garden High School has ten 
classrooms, pprincipal’s office, library, 
large laboratory, bookkeeping and type- 
writing rooms, clinic room, combina- 
tion gymnasium and auditorium, and a 
teachers’ lounging room. 


different parts of the county dur- 
ing this period of ten years and 
other brick and frame buildings are 
being contracted for. 

The following table gives a 
comparative analysis and shows the 
public school problems and prog- 
ress: 


Item 1930 1935 1940 
1. School population 6,597 7,327 11,984 
2. Grade pupils enrolled 4,547 5,463 8,984 
3. High school pupils enrolled 251 268 806 
4. Transportation =a 00 232 1,340 
5. Average term in days 162 162 180 
6. One-room schools 57 57 45 
7. No. teachers holding less than Nor- 
mal Professional Certificates 92 30 14 
8. No. teachers with degrees 18 29 66 
9. Total number of teachers 124 144 200 
10. Total salaries of teachers $ 80,508.70 $ 86,492.38 $154,700.00 
11. Total school expenditures: 
a. Administration 2,982.76 3,049.94 5,024.92 
b. Instructional cost 80,655.12 86,922.57 156,100.00 
c. Coordinate activities 154.00 180.00 1,700.00 
d. Transportation .00 3,332.66 18,500.00 
e. Libraries 212.82 245.15 1,500.00 
f. Housing (Operation and 
maintenance) 3,888.86 4,919.73 14,945.00 
g. Fixed charges 3,870.19 3,680.96 8,931.00 
h. Capital outlay (new build- 
ings and equipment) 6,494.53 2,308.85 234,500.00 
12. Total value of buildings and 
equipment $320,000.00 $329,000.00 $896,500.00 
ASSESSED VALUES 
1930 1935 1940 
Real estate $3,527,440.00 $3,298,580.00 $4,166,620.00 
Personal property 342,980.00 202,840.00 1,145,647.00 
Public Service Corporation 442,683.00 434,913.00 1,088,212.00 





$4,313,193.00 


There was no increase in the 
rate of levy for school purposes 
during this period until 1940 when 
the rate was raised from $1.25 to 
$1.50. 

Monies for the operation of 
public schools come from two 
sources, viz; local levies and State 
appropriations. The State appro- 


priates money only for teachers’ 
salaries. The State appropriation 
for teachers’ salaries is based on the 
previous year’s enrollment, average 


$3,936,333.00 $6,400.479.00 


daily attendance, etc., which leaves 
a deficiency of money to counties 
in which the population is increas- 
ing. By law the county is required 
to raise from local levies the mini- 
mum of twenty per cent of the 
total for teachers’ salaries. All other 
expenses such as administration, 
housing, transportation, fixed 
charges, capital outlay, etc. must 
come from local levies with the ex- 
ception that seventy-five per cent 
of the value of new buildings may 


The Council High School consists 
of an administration building, a dormi- 
tory, and Home Economics cottage. The 
administration building has eight class- 
rooms, a principal’s office, library, and 
large auditorium. 





The dormitory has a number of bed- 
rooms, used now for living quarters of 
teachers; living room, bedroom and sep- 
arate bath for the principal, and a large 
reception room. 





The Hurley High School has eight 
classrooms, principal’s office, library, lab- 
oratory and auditorium. 





The Whitewood High School has 
eight classrooms, a principal’s office, lab- 
oratory, library, clinic room, a combina- 
tion gymnasium and auditorium. 


be borrowed from the Literary 
Fund of Virginia. 

In 1938 the Public Works Ad- 
ministration was re-enacted by the 
United States Congress from which 
was obtained a grant of $109,416- 


.67 for assistance in constructing 
(Continued on page 326) 


























The Diversified Occupations Program In Action 


R. BRUCE NEILL 





Coordinator, James Monroe High School, Fredericksburg 


OR a number of years the 
EF administration of the Fred- 

ericksburg city schools had 
been aware of the need for voca- 
tional training in the James Mon- 
roe High School. However, the 
cost of this training made it un- 
wise for the school board to take 
action. Special machinery would 
have to be purchased; additional 
housing facilities would have to be 
provided; and experienced, highly 
paid instructors would have to be 
employed if complete training was 
to be given. 

A survey of the local commun- 
ity showed that there was no 
demand for a large group of peo- 
ple trained in any one trade or oc- 
cupation, but many trades and oc- 
cupations were looking for, and 
could absorb, a few well-trained 
individuals each year. It was out 
of the question for the school to 
attempt to provide shop facilities 
for this wide range of industrial 
training. If vocational training 
were to be provided, a low cost, 
flexible plan would have to be 
evolved. 

A vocational educational pro- 
gram, known as Diversified Occu- 
pations, operated in the Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Portsmouth, 
Virginia, in 1937 seemed to em- 
body the elements of low cost and 





flexibility needed for the local sit- 
uation. The city school board, co- 
operating with the State Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation, established a similar Diver- 
sified Occupations program in the 
James Monroe High School in the 
fall of 1938 largely as an experi- 
This plan has worked so 
well that it has now become a 
permanent part of the curriculum. 

Diversified Occupations is a co- 
operative educational plan. It in- 
volves a cooperative agreement be- 
tween the commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises of Fredericksburg 
and the high school. The indus- 
tries furnish part-time employment 
to a selected group of students dur- 
ing half of the school day. Here 
the students learn the manipulative 
part of the occupation under a 
worker recognized by his trade as 
an expert 

It has long been recognized that 
the workman cannot do his best un- 
less he knows the technical as well 
as the manipulative part of his job. 
The local school provides this nec- 
essary technical instruction direct- 
ly related to the job being learned. 
A new teacher, known as a co- 
ordinator, was added to the faculty 
to have charge of the program. 
In addition to supervising the 
study of related material, the co- 


ment. 


ordinator visits the student while 
on the job to check on his prog- 
ress and to adjust any differences 
that might arise. 

The program has been of de- 
cided advantage to the school, the 
employer, and the student. It has 
enabled the school to extend its 
vocational offerings. A wide va- 
riety of up-to-date laboratory 
equipment and expert instructors 
have been made available to the 
school without cost; the school 
has gained in appreciation and re- 
spect among the citizens of the 
city; and guidance has taken on 
a new meaning, as there are now 
means to implement complete 
guidance plans. 

The plan has provided a type 
of training that would not other- 
wise be available to the student. 
Especially is this true when only 
one or two people desire training 
in any one occupation. The stu- 
dent learns in a real shop under 
actual shop conditions and is su- 
pervised by expert workmen. This 
plan practically guarantees em- 
ployment upon graduation from 
high school. 

There are decided advantages 
for the employer. He is able to 
observe the student as a part-time 
worker before placing him on a 
full-time basis. Thus, much of the 
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uncertainty of hiring strangers has 
been eliminated. The employer 
has been able to see that the learn- 
er received the type of instruction 
best suited to his particular plant. 
A systematic, regular, well- 
thought-out plan of instruction 
has been devised for each learner. 

Since this was a cooperative plan 
it was decided that the people di- 
rectly concerned should have a 
means of expressing their reactions. 
Accordingly, five representative 
citizens were asked to serve as an 
advisory committee to advise with 
the coordinator on wages, hours, 
suitability of training agencies, 
and general policies. Employers 
were asked to select two represen- 
tatives, and also the employee 
groups were asked to choose two 
representatives to serve on this 
committee. In addition to these, 
another person was selected to rep- 
resent the public at large. This 
idea has worked well to date. 

Selection of the boys and girls 
to be enrolled proved to be a very 
important factor in the success of 
the plan. It was decided that this 
program was not to be a dumping 
ground for all the misfits of the 
school. Normal youngsters from 
the heart of the student body were 
desired. Federal regulations further 
restricted choice to juniors and 
seniors in high school who were 
at least fifteen years of age. Our 
experience has shown that wher- 
ever proper selection has been prac- 
ticed there have been a few fail- 
ures on the job. 

A check on the records of the 
boys and girls for the past few 
years has revealed that the Diver- 
sified Occuptaion students are 
average in every respect. They 
have taken part in football, base- 
ball, track, band, and various club 
activities. They also compare well 
with other members of the student 
body in scholastic attainment. A 
study of the grades of the classes 
of 1939 and 1940 shows that the 
D. O. students were slightly below 
that of their fellow students in 
history and English. However, 
when all grades were considered, 
the D. O. students had a better 


average, as shown by the following 
comparison for the year 1939 and 
1940: 


English History a. 


Other Students .. 84.4 87.9 83.8 
D. O. Students. . 78.5 82.9 84.0 


As has been pointed out, train- 
ing for a large number of occu- 
pations was needed in our school 
system. We have found the D. O. 
program diversified enough to cov- 
er our every need. Despite the fact 
that we have limited our training 
to the occupations belonging in the 
skilled worker group, boys and 
girls have received training in 
twenty different types of work. 
Electricity, auto mechanics, office 
and machine shop work are among 
the most popular types of work 
with our students. 


ENROLLMENT BY TRADES 

Occupation 1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 
Electricity ..... 3 3 
Auto Mechanics. . 2 
Office Practice .... 3 
Machine Shop ..... 3 
Compeatey ...... a 
Sheetmetal Work . ] 
Millwright Work .. 1 
Radio Repair ..... 
ll ee 
Gas Appliance Repair 
Dairy Testing Lab. 
Pipefitting ........ 
Pre-nursing we 
Air Conditioning . 
Cosmetology : 
Refrigerator Repair... 1 
Ugholstery ....... 0 
Electric Welding .. 0 
Sign Painting ..... 0 
Auto Electrician ... 0 


COOK OR eH 
SCO COHK OR OR CORRE WNWNnNn 


tO OO ee eR 


Enrollment in the D. O. pro- 
gram does not interfere in any way 
with graduation from high school. 
Since the program is limited to 
juniors and seniors who have eight 
credits, history and English are the 
only required academic subjects. In 
addition, the student's schedule in- 
cludes two periods of related study 
and three hours of occupational 
shop training. Two credits are 
given for the related work and the 
shop training; thus the student is 
able to graduate with the required 
sixteen credits. 


The teaching of the related sub- 
ject matter presents quite a prob- 
lem. Since there have never been 
less than eleven different occupa- 
tions being studied in any one 
class, only about one-fourth of 


the class time could be used in 
group instruction. Here subjects 
common to all the group, such as, 
getting adjusted to working con- 
ditions, job ethics, employment 
problems, business economics, per- 
sonality development, and general 
citizenship are discussed. 

The remaining time is spent in 
supervised individual study. Major 
emphasis is placed on the mathe- 
matics, science, and drawing nec- 
essary for the production of well- 
rounded mechanics. This kind of 
instruction requires a great deal 
of planning and work by the co- 
ordinator. For each occupation to 
be learned we have made a care- 
ful analysis of the different jobs 
and the related technical informa- 
tion for the same. From the job 
analysis we have made a study 
outline for the student to follow. 
Then for each topic listed on the 
study outline, we have made daily 
assignment sheets with very def- 
inite study questions. We feel that 
the success of the program has de- 
pended largely on how well we 
have done this job. 

The aim of the program is to 
train boys and girls to secure and 
succeed in jobs of their choosing. 
To date we have been able to place 
over 95 per cent of our graduates 
in positions that pay well and 
hold promise of advancement. 
There were 21 Diversified Occu- 
pation graduates in the classes of 
1939 and 1940. Of this number, 
17 have jobs in the occupations 
for which they were trained and 
in the establishments where the 
training was given. Three boys 
are working at trades closely re- 
lated to those in which they were 
trained, but in different plants. 
One girl will probably never be 
able to hold successfully a regular 
job due to a physical imperfection. 
The average weekly wage for all 
graduates is $18.05. 

The reaction of the community 
to the plan has been very favor- 
able. The master mechanic of the 
largest plant in the city, who has 
trained and is now employing 10 
Diversified Occupation graduates 
says, ‘‘We think this is the best 
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thing the high sechool has done. 
Our company is always looking 
for good men and we feel that 
the best way to fill our needs is 
to start with good boys. We will 
continue to cooperate as long as 
you send us good boys.”’ 

“Why didn’t you have some- 
thing like that when I was in 


Curriculum 


URING the past several years 
D there have been many shifts 

in emphasis in ways of 
thinking and working in the 
Waynesboro High school. There 
has been a shift from the concept 
that the major function of educa- 
tion is to give pupils academic 
training and prepare them for col- 
lege to the belief that the school is 
an agency of society to work with 
children in improving their lives 
and their community. This has 
brought about a more functional 
instructional program with increas- 
ing emphasis on the individual and 
his growth and progress. 

There has been a change from 
the feeling that the school program 
and policies should be made by the 
faculty to a feeling that they should 
be developed cooperatively by the 
faculty, children, and parents. The 
school has become more democratic 
in its ways of working in that it 
tries to interpret democracy in 
terms of school life. There is an 
emphasis upon practice rather than 
theory, upon what one does rather 
than what one believes. 

There has been a change of 
emphasis from subject matter as 
such to an understanding of the 
child and ways of working con- 
sistently with him. This has 
brought about a change from text- 
book teaching to the use of a large 
variety of books and materials. 
Emphasis is placed on procedures 
in connection with a _ problem 
undertaken stressing not only the 
collection of materials but also the 
wise use of them. Thus the library 
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school?’ is the lament of many of 
our graduates. They feel that Di- 
versified Occupations training 
would have been very valuable in 
enabling them to secure and hold 
a job. 

Superintendent Guy H. Brown 
of the Fredericksburg city schools 
has been well pleased with the 





program. ‘We started the Diver- 
sified Occupations program largely 
as an experiment,’’ said Mr. 
Brown, “‘but the plan has suc- 
ceeded beyond our expectations. 
Nothing the school has done has 
been so widely praised in the com- 
munity, and we consider it one 
of our best offerings.”’ 


Development In Waynesboro 


R. C. JENNINGS 


Supervising Principal, Waynesboro 


has become more of a school center 
with a closer tie-up with all depart- 
ments of the school and a general 
emphasis on the possibilities of 
servicing throughout the school. 

The school has no fixed cur- 

riculum for each child. The 
teachers and the children together 
select the activities and experiences 
which form the curriculum. In 
doing this teachers are guided by 
the children’s past records, records 
of what children at this level have 
done before, and a list of general 
aims and objectives of the school. 

Probably the greatest changes 
have come about in the ways of 
working with children. Each per- 
son is considered an individual as 
well as a member of a group with a 
flexible program to meet these 
needs. For example, one sophomore 
girl stopped school Christmas to 
get married. After several con- 
ferences between the home and 
school this girl is back in school 
devoting all her time to a study of 
significant problems in home- 
making and biology with plans to 
wait until school closes this spring 
to get married. 

Teachers try to work with chil- 
dren on the things of immediate 
concern to them and of concern to 
the community. For example, after 
a rape case in Waynesboro, a class in 
biology went into a study of the 
negro race, resulting in many visits 
to the negro school, an exchange 
of assembly programs with the 
negro school, one large program in 
which both white and negro chil- 
dren participated on the stage, 





and a’ better understanding and 
a spirit of tolerance. After a 
boy was hurt on a bicycle, another 
group went into a study of safety 
and bicycle traffic. This group 
drew up a bicycle code for Waynes- 
boro, presented it to the Town 
Council where it was adopted and 
made into law. 

In this program teachers remain 
with the same children a longer 
period of time and relate their work 
around significant functional ex- 
periences. One group of teachers 
will work largely with freshmen, 
another group with sophomores, 
etc. These teachers who work with 
the same children meet together of- 
ten to plan the work with an 
understanding of the child’s entire 
school day. Other teachers are called 
in to render service from time to 
time. 

There is a continual evaluation 
by children and teachers. There is 
also much professional study with 
a continual evaluation of the cur- 
riculum progress by the staff. 

Everything has not been solved. 
More problems are arising each 
month. Such things as community 
relations, in - service training of 
teachers, and consistent ways of 
work are quite important with this 
program. The school is developing 
a method of work which is proving 
successful in solving these problems 
of curriculum development. The 
school may not be a progressive 
school, but it is progressing— 
progressing in terms of the people 
in the local situations, teachers, 
pupils, and parents. 
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The National Education Association at Boston 


79th Annual Convention, June 29 - July 3, 1941 


PPROPRIATELY enough, 
A wrtes freedom’s light is 
faded from half the globe, 
the National Education Associa- 
tion calls together its 79th annual 
convention in the cradle of Amer- 
ican liberties. From June 29 to 
July 3, ten thousand or more edu- 
cators will rededicate themselves to 
the maintenance of those liberties 
among the shrines that memo- 
rialize their birth. In Boston’s 
Faneuil Hall, ““Old North Church,”’ 
and King’s Chapel, whose walls 
once echoed the voices of the Han- 
cocks and the Adamses and the 
Oliver Wiswells in the travail of 
New World freedom, the teachers 
will inaugurate their convention 
program in vespers conducted by 
representatives of three great re- 
ligious faiths — Catholic, Protes- 
tant, Jew —that have found the 
right of worship here. 

The feature of national semi- 
nars, inaugurated at the Milwau- 
kee convention and highly ap- 
proved because of the opportunity 
offered for sustained attention of 
especially qualified delegates to se- 
rious educational problems, will be 
repeated at Boston. Three semi- 
nars will be held, each of which 
will meet on three successive days 
to consider the following: (1) 
practicing democracy in our 
schools; (2) education for a strong 
America; (3) a unified public re- 
lations program. A panel consist- 
ing of a chairman and five asso- 
ciates will direct the discussions of 
each seminar in which one ap- 
pointed representative from each 
state will participate. The Boston 
seminars will differ in one im- 
portant particular from those held 
in Milwaukee. In addition to the 


participating members of the semi- 
nar those who wish only to hear 
the discussions will be admitted. 
In a convention program de- 
voted to the world situation, out- 
standing speakers will discuss the 


significance of present wars for the 
United States and the creation of 
closer cultural and economic rela- 
tionships in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. A general session on the na- 
tional situation will present a pic- 
ture of the most important prob- 
lems facing the United States and 
what schools can do to help in the 
solution of these problems. 

Other general session topics will 
be devoted to the welfare of de- 
mocracy in its relationship to im- 
proved opportunity for children 
and teachers, and the school’s re- 
sponsibility in meeting the prob- 
lems of youth. 

The Representative Assembly 
will meet on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and ‘Thursday mornings, 
paralleled by general convention 
assemblies devoted to the follow- 
ing subjects: (1) how can sec- 
ondary schools meet the problems 
of youth? (2) how important is 
education to total defense? (3) 
better relationships with Latin- 
American countries; (4) what are 
the essentials in elementary edu- 
cation? (5) the relation of the fed- 
eral government to education; (6) 
better teachers for a better world. 

A special feature of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly will consist of a 
roll call of states in which a repre- 
sentative designated by each state 
secretary and state delegation will 
describe the principal problems 
faced by the profession in his own 
state. Secretary Willard E. Givens 
will be in charge of the roll call, 
and President DuShane will inter- 
pret the significance of these prob- 
lems for the policy and action of 
the profession. 

On Wednesday morning six 
concurrent discussion groups will 
be devoted to the following topics: 
(1) federal aid; (2) education for 
free men; (3) a fair start for the 
country child; (4) health and de- 
fense; (5) family life and edu- 
cation; (6) social security for 


teachers. 

Among the innovations of the 
business of the convention will be 
conference meetings of each of the 
twenty-seven committees of the 
National Education Association. 
All the officers of the twenty-eight 
departments of the NEA will hold 
a combined meeting for business 
purposes. An idea of the scope of 
the convention may be obtained 
from the fact that full programs 
of twenty-eight departments and 
twenty-five allied groups will be 
offered in afternoon sessions. 

Exhibits of the convention will 
be on display in the space immedi- 
ately adjoining the Grand Hall of 
the Mechanics Building. 

Friday, July 4, will be an occa- 
sion for special celebration on the 
part of conventioners. Sightseeing 
tours to historic and literary 
shrines, as well as an extensive 
program of recreation, are being 
arranged under the auspices of the 
local convention committee. 

The Virginia luncheon will be 
held at the Hotel Vendome on 
Tuesday, July 1, at 12:15 P. M. 
All members of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association and their guests 
are cordially invited to attend this 
luncheon. The price of the lunch- 
eon is $1.00. 

Virginia teachers planning to at- 
tend the Convention will also 
want to consider the attractive 
post-convention tour which has 
been arranged by the Virginia 
Education Association. Full de- 
tails concerning this tour will be 
furnished upon request. The ex- 
ecutive secretary will be glad to 
assist in arranging transportation 
and accommodations for all at- 
tending the Convention regardless 
of whether or not they join the 
official tour. Requests for informa- 
tion should be addressed to Francis 
S. Chase, executive secretary, Vir- 
ginia Education Association, 401 
N. Ninth St., Richmond, Virginia. 
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A Check List for Cumulative Records 


FRANK L. FENTRESS 


Principal, Kempsville High School, Princess Anne 


HE acceptance by the school 
of the thesis that one of the 
objectives of education is 
educational and vocational guid- 
ance brings us to the realization of 
the need of systematic assembling 
and organization of pertinent in- 
formation about each individual 
pupil, and implies the adoption 
of a system of cumulative records. 
An intelligent approach to the 
problem implies a recognition and 
understanding of the basic ele- 
ments which are necessary for the 
formation and the use of such rec- 
ords. 

The following criteria should be 
used as a basis in the development 
of or for judging the adequacy of 
a cumulative record. 


1. The record should be simple 
in form, which will facilitate 
interpretation. 

2. It must be of such size which 
will make it easy to file and 
readily accessible, with cleri- 
cal detail reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

3. It must be comprehensive in 
scope to meet the needs for 
which it was designed. 

4. All possible duplications are 
to be eliminated. 

5. The record should show a 
continuous picture and trends 
of development in relation- 
ship to the pupils’ ability, in- 
terest, and needs. 

6. It must be based on accurate 
measures and concrete obser- 
vations. 

7. It must be sufficiently flexible 
to meet the needs of the indi- 
viduals. 

8. The record should be organ- 
ized to show inter-relation of 
data and to present a coherent 
picture of the individual in 
terms of all major educational 
objectives. 

9. The record should be capable 
of quick reading — graphic 


aids should be utilized to give 
glance value. 

10. It should be possible to re- 
produce the record readily by 
photostating. 

11. The record should be accom- 
panied by a carefully written 
and illustrated manual of in- 
structions. 

12. It should be possible to aug- 
ment it with temporary ma- 
terials while pupils are in 
school. 

13. Information must be avail- 
able to all people who have 
the problem of student ad- 
justment. 


14. Forms of the same ‘system or 
state must be so standardized 
as to facilitate utilization of 
data by other schools or sys- 
tems receiving transfer pupils 
yet flexible enough to meet 
the needs of individual 
schools. 


15. Provisions are made for revis- 
ing the forms by evaluating 
the various items and their 
use. The record should never 
be considered as static. 


16. The record should be organ- 
ized according to time se- 
quence—usually by years. 

Using the criteria already given 
as a basis, an attempt has been 
made to develop a check list which 
will further assist in developing 
and evaluating a cumulative record 
form which will meet the needs of 
schools or school systems. 


In developing this check list, the 
purpose in mind is not to rate a 
record form but merely to serve as 
a guide in developing or revising a 
record form to conform to certain 
standards. 


I. Philosophy or Point of View. 

a. The cumulative record form 
is recognized as an instrument 
contributing to the realization 
of the 


jectives of the school. 


main educational ob- 


I 


] 


I. 


If. 


b. 


Every item of data when 


properly used contributes either 


directly or indirectly to the 
educational objectives. 


Simplicity of Form. 


a. 


Comprehensiveness 


The arrangement and spacing 
of items conforms to the best 
practice — arrangement by 
years. 


. Only significant items are in- 


cluded. 


. There is no unnecessary du- 


plication of information un- 
der different item headings. 


. The item headings are clear 


and do not lead to confusion. 


. The size of the card is such 


which permits ease of record- 
ing, filing, and interpreting. 


. A manual of directions is sup- 


plied to serve as a guide in 
keeping and using the records. 
(Only such 


data as is pertinent. ) 


a. 
b 

e: 
d. 


e. 


rE & 


el 


oO. 
Pp. 


q. 


. Follow up record. 


Personal and family data. 


. Community data. 


Elementary school progress. 
Secondary school progress. 
Evolution of social and per- 
sonal assets. 


. Extra curricular activities. 
. Standard Test record, Profile 


charts. 


. Attendance record. 


Library record. 


. Withdrawal record. 
. Re-entry record. 


Health record, physical defects. 
Graduation facts. 

(College 

—employment. ) 

Work record (in school). 
Interests (social, vocational, 

educational). 

Anecdotal records. 


. Accessibility. 


a. 


. The 


The records are filed in a place 
which is conducive to maxi- 
mum use. 


. The method of filing is such 


as to facilitate maximum use 
with a minimum effort. (Vis- 
ible filing recommended.) 


. The cards are protected from 


possible loss, as fire, misplac- 
ing, theft, etc. 

record forms are pro- 
tected from extreme wear 
which will render them use- 
less. 


. The cumulative folder is never 


permitted to become unwieldly 
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with relatively unimportant 
data. 
V. Accumulation and Transcription 
of Data. 

a. The accumulated form is not 
a record of original entry. 

b. Care is taken to facilitate to 
the maximum degree the entry 
of accumulated data in clear 
concise form. 

c. Provision is made for periodic 
placing of information to keep 
the record up to date with a 
minimum of time. 

d. The records are such that re- 
quire a minimum of staff and 
clerical time and routine. 

e. The feeder records are simple, 
easy to record and to trans- 
cribe. 

f. The variety of feeder records 
used are: 

1. Questionnaires. 
2. Check lists and _ self- 
rating scales. 
3. Individual conference 
records. 
4. Anecdotal records. 
Case studies. 
6. Parent reports. 
7. Teachers reports. 
8. Tests. 

Utilization of Cumulative Rec 

ord Cards 

a. The records are used inten- 
sively by teachers, counselors, 
in vocational and educational 


Vv 


guidance. 

b. The records are used as a basis 
of reports to colleges. 

c. The records are used as a 
means of helping students to 
make necessary adjustments. 

d. The records are used to fur- 
nish data to prospective em- 
ployers. 

e. The records are used for com- 
parative purposes—for eval- 
uating effectiveness of the edu- 
cational program. 

The records within a school 
system or state are so stand- 
ardized as to promote utiliza- 
tion of data sent with a trans- 
ferred student. 
The records are not: rigidly 
standardized so as not to 
make provision for data needed 
for local situations. 
VII. Provisions for Further Revision 
of Cumulative Records. 

a. The utility of items on the 
record form is systematically 
checked and recorded. 

b. Provisions are made for fur- 
ther research on cumulative 


records. 

c. The items of little or no sig- 
nificance are omitted from re- 
vised form. 


page 257 of our April issue. 
these omissions, which we deeply regret. 














YEARS OF SUPERVISION 
Through the oversight of our artist, the figures giving the number of years 


Smart indeed is tne woman 
who is Alka-Seltzer-wise! With a watch- 
ful eye on the household budget and a 
sense of responsibility to her family, she 
can be depended upon to get the utmost 
for her money. That is why you find so 
many people who wouldn't think of 
going on a trip without faithful, trusty 
Alka-Seltzer on hand to help them weath- 
er the distress of the many minor ail- 
ments which so often occur in traveling. 

Of course, Alka-Seltzer 

is easy to obtain—your 


of supervision in ceratin counties were omitted from the chart appearing on 
The map above is presented in order to correct 





nearest drug store has it—but it’s wise 
to keep it even closer—within easy reach 
—in the glove compartment of your car 
or conveniently tucked away in your lug- 
gage—ready at an instant’s notice to save 
you unnecessary misery and suffering. 

Do you, as millions of others, keep 
Alka-Seltzer in your home for fast relief 
in HEADACHE, ACID INDIGESTION, MUS- 
CULAR ACHES AND FATIGUE and the Dis- 
tress of COLDS? Then why not make it 
your constant traveling companion? Be 
wise. Try it. You may be glad you did! 


You may have it just for the asking. Write to Depart- 


— * Would you like a FREE SAMPLE SUPPLY OF ALKA-SELTZER? 


ment STM-17. Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


= MILES LABORATORIES, INC., ELKHART, INDIANA 


























Join the crowds on the 
Campus, in the street, and 
at the summer resorts, in 
-the world’s most comfort- 
able British walking shoes, 
all important colors. 

Sizes 4 to 11. 

Width AAAAA to C. 


Bony Dubie 


“De Fashion Certerof the South! 














EXTRA Money 
THIS SUMMER! 


Whether you plan a wonder- 
ful vacation traveling— 
or stay close to home 


Investigate this remarkable money mak- 
ing opportunity now. Entirely new. Noth- 
ing ever has been offered like it before. 


Whether you plan to spend your vaca- 
tion visiting new places, making new 
friends, and enjoying new experiences, or 
expect to stay near home, you can make it 
a highly profitable summer. 

Both men and women with teaching 
experience are well-qualified for this spe- 
cial employment. It involves presenting 
an entirely new, low priced unit, that ties 
in closely with public interest at the mo- 
ment. The commission is very high. The 
potential reward very great. Selected 
contacts will be furnished. No invest- 
ment needed. No training required. No 
previous experience necessary. The num- 
ber of teachers to be selected is limited, 
act today. 


WRITE me about your summer plans, 
when your school closes, teaching experi- 
ence, age and other qualifications. I'll 
furnish you with complete information. 


Address Lysle S. Sullivan 


The Book House for Children 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Exploring The Canadian 
Wonderland 


(Continued from page 317) 

a continent changed hands and al- 
legiance as the result of a battle 
at Quebec, and on the field there 
is a monument to honor victor 
and vanquished, an unusual con- 
ception of justice to the heroic 
dead. 

Whatever way the traveler pro- 
ceeds to older Quebec, he will find 
villages and hamlets clustering 
around the church, and in numer- 
ous instances these edifices are dis- 
tinctively Norman in character. 
This same architectural character- 
istic may be noted in all the older 
parishes of the province, along the 
St. Lawrence itself and. through- 
out the extensive valley to which 
the river gives name. These are 
strongly built farm houses de- 
signed to last for generations and 
hundreds of them have stood the 
weather for long over a century. 
There is yet in actual occupation 
just outside Montreal a stout stone 
cottage which at one time was the 
home of La Salle, and not far 
from it is a stone tower which 
served as a grist mill soon after 
the French had begun to spread 
out from the settlement of Ville 
Marie—the original name of Mon- 
treal. 

Montreal is largely modern in 
structure and plan, which is un- 
derstandable in a city that num- 


School Progress In 
Buchanan County 


(Continued from page 319) 


and equipping the public school 
building at Grundy. During the 
present fiscal year a grant has been 
made by the Works Project Ad- 
ministration of $66,909.00 for the 
improvement of public school 
property. This program includes 
grading, fencing and lighting of 
an athletic field, construction of 
walls along streams for protection 
of school lots, landscaping and 
beautifying s:hool grounds, addi- 





bers its population by more than 
a million and which must reach 
for greater space than afforded by 
its first walled confines, neverthe- 


less there remain many. monuments 
of the founders to be found in nar- 
row streets and old buildings. One 
of these, the Chateau de Ramezay, 
now a museum, was once the head- 
quarters of the French Governor 
and afterwards became the home 
of the new British Governor, while 
yet later it was to house a print- 
ing press sent by Benjamin Frank- 
lin to disseminate propaganda in 
favor of the new nation then striv- 
ing for recognition. The Canadians 
were deaf to that appeal and Que- 
bec remained under the Cross of 
St. George and its entwined crosses 
of St. Andrew and St. Patrick. 


Quebec is bi-lingual, French be- 
ing the mother tongue of more 
than three-quarters of its popula- 
tion of 2,800,000. It is a pure 
French, too, less given to modern- 
isms and inclined to cling to old 
and proven phrases. The use of 
the French tongue, the preserva- 
tion of the legends, the songs and 
the old tales give to Quebec an 
atmosphere and charm forming a 
special characteristic of the land 
and its people. 


EpITor’s Note: The Official 
Virginia Tour covers many of the 
points mentioned. Special ar- 
rangement to visit others may be 
made, tf desired. 


tions to school buildings, and the 
construction of septic tanks. 

The National Youth Adminis- 
tration, in cooperation with the 
National Defense Administration, 
is building and equipping two in- 
dustrial shops for the public schools 
and other applications for addi- 
tional shops are pending. The 
purpose of these shops is to train 
skilled workmen from out - of - 
school youth under the National 
Defense Program as well as to 
broaden the curriculum offered to 
school boys in the usual type of 
schools. 
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Virginia Folk Traditions 
(Continued from page 309) 


truly unself-conscious and spon- 
taneous basis. Without a realiza- 
tion that, as Dr. Vaughan Williams 
has said, it is their very simplicity, 
serenity, and sincerity. that gives 
our folk traditions their cultural 
value, it might become difficult to 
maintain the genuineness and in- 
tegrity that has kept these folk 
arts free from all affectation. 

There is a need of leadership 
and encouragement in this field; 
and to restore these things on the 
right basis for our common knowl- 
edge and common enjoyment our 
scholars and musicians who deal 
with ‘‘folk’’ things and our teachers 
who want them to use in their 
schools and communities will all 
have to work together and plan 
carefully for whatever worth while 
uses the future may find for such 
arts in our lives. 

There is already a growing 
demand for these things. It is true, 
as Mr. Sharp said, that our tradi- 
tions ‘‘need only be known to be 
loved.’ These arts may come into 
flower again in the next generation 
—a generation whose parents are 
already aware of the fact that we 
do have a heritage of fine things 
from our past, that we are all of 
us ‘‘the folk,’’ that this is true 
culture, not a veneer of self-con- 
scious academic acquirements but 
the same roots from which a great 
period of English drama and music 
once grew, and that from this stock, 
here in this place and time, green 
shoots are putting forth again. 

Many teachers in Virginia have 
shown a quick insight and interest 
in our folk songs and in the present 
need of our folk games and country 
dances as a solution to the problem 
of a desirable form of social recrea- 
tion for young people. How can 
we create opportunities for teachers 
to obtain the materials and experi- 
ence necessary to help them share 
in the work of keeping these things 
alive for the generation whose lives 
they are shaping today? 
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wy Enjoy Delicious 






There’s a Reason, a Time 


and a Place for This Wholesome American Custom 


Everyone derives pleasure from 
chewing Gum, because it fulfills 
a fundamental desire that is nat- 
ural to all of us. 

The wholesome chewing is 
good for you, too. It benefits your 
teeth by helping keep them clean 
and attractive. That is why many 
dentists recommend chewing 
Gum as an after-meal treat. Busy 
people also find that it helps re- 
lieve nervous tension and aids 
concentration. 

For these reasons, many suc- 
cessful, popular people enjoy 
Chewing Gum daily. But because 
they are popular and considerate 
of others, they always let their 
good taste govern the time and 


the place for their enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum. 

They know that it is ideal 
around the home, for instance— 
while you're studying, reading, 
working or just taking it easy. 
It’s a pleasant companion while 
driving or working outdoors 
around your garden. Yes, there 
are literally dozens of times and 
places every day when Chewing 
Gum adds to your fun. 

Enjoy delicious Chewing Gum 
yourself. You'll agree that it’s a 
wholesome pleasure, and that there 
is ‘‘a Reason, a Time and a Place” 
for enjoying it daily. Buy a 
few packages today for yourself 


and your friends. 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. 
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As An Aid To Good Teeth vena? 








Chewing Gum helps keep your teeth clean 
and provides needed chewing exercise. 

















“Best Buick Yet” 


RICHMOND BUICK COMPANY, INC. 

1241 W. Broad Street 

Richmond Virginia 
Phone 5-7435 
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Madison Heights The Madison 
Library Growing Heights High 

School Library, 
built in 1937, is now serving about 
four hundred and fifty students and 
teachers. The library staff is com- 
posed of a librarian, who is in the 
library all but one period a day; a 
WPA library clerk; three NYA stu- 
dent assistants; and members of the 
library club, each of whom works in 
the library at least one period per 
week. 

Most of the activities undertaken 
by the library are headed by the stu- 
dent assistants. For instance, a record 
of the reading done by every student 
whom the library serves is kept on a 
permanent reading card. Not only has 
this proven interesting to the students 
who watch with interest their records 
grow but also it has been of real ad- 
vantage to teachers who need to know 
what students read for pleasure as 
well as for assignments and what type 
of reading each seems to prefer. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the report of 
one teacher who in her seemingly fu- 
tile effort to find the interest of one 
boy resorted to the reading record 
cards to discover that this boy had 
read everything the library had on 
aviation. 

Students consider it a privilege to 
visit the library as they are never as- 
signed there for study halls. The 
average attendance per period is thir- 
ty, while the average circulation of 
books per day is about fifty-five which 


does not include books checked out 
to teachers for classroom use. Library 
lessons are given throughout the year 
as the need arises and much atten- 
tion is given to individual instruction 
on the use of books and the library. 

The library plans to enlarge its ca- 
pacity to meet the needs of approxi- 
mately four hundred elementary pupils 
who will have access to the library 
next session. 


Jenkins Returns The resignation 
to Southampton of F. F. Jenkins, 

director of admin- 
istration and finance in the Depart- 
ment of Education, was announced re- 
cently by Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Sidney B. Hall. The resig- 
nation will become effective July 1, 
when Mr. Jenkins will return to the 
superintendency of Southampton 
County. 

Dr. Hall announced that Raymond 
B. Long, director of the school-build- 
ing division, would take over the duties 
of Mr. Jenkins and also continue as 
director of the division. 

Dr. Hall said that it was with great 
regret the department was releasing 
Mr. Jenkins after “faithful and effi- 
cient work” in the department, but 
could understand his desire to return 
to his former work. 

Mr. Long has been with the Depart- 
ment of Education since 1919, and will 
begin his dual responsibility when Mr. 
Jenkins’ resignation becomes effective. 





Madison Heights High School Library. W. A. Early, Principal, 
Mary Hesson Pettyjohn, Librarian. 


Dinwiddie County 
Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held its 
annual banquet in McKenney Town 
Hall, Thursday, March 13. Benjamin 
Ragsdale, acting Principal of McKen- 
ney School during the illness of T. T. 
Atkinson, gave the welcoming address. 
Willis Baskervill, chairman of the 
school board, responded. Superinten- 
dent W. A. Scarborough introduced 
the guests, including members of the 
school board, their wives, the clerk of 
the school board, Mrs. Kenneth Erfft, 
and wives of the teachers. 

Miss Elizabeth Ellmore, president of 
the Association, and Miss Montelle 
Boisseau, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, planned an interest- 
ing program. Kenneth R. Erfft, head 
of the English Department of the 
Petersburg High School, was guest 
speaker, his topic being We Are 
Teachers-—So What? The address was 
followed by a contest carrying out, 
through recognition of patriotic tunes, 
the patriotic theme established by 
table decorations. 

The dinner, prepared by members 
of the McKenney-Parent Teacher As- 
sociation, was served by McKenney 
High School girls. 


Annual Banquet 
in Dinwiddie 


Alleghany The Alleghany 
Teachers Education Asso- 
Sponsor Forums ciation is spon- 

soring open  fo- 
rums and bi-weekly group meetings to 
make studies of local and national 
problems. Local speakers and out-of- 
town specialists in certain fields have 
been asked to participate in the pro- 
grams. 

On Saturday, March 15, the Stu- 
dents’ Cooperative Association of Dis- 
trict F convened at Covington High 
School. Rob Martinelli, student presi- 
dent of the district, presided over 
the business meeting which was fol- 
lowed by displays of hobbies, pets, 
art work, and results of other activi- 
ties from the third grade through 
Junior High School. Outstanding was 
the musical program presented under 
the direction of Gertrude Mannes and 
Harriet Thompson. 

The free lunch project, aided by 
W.F.A., is being carried out with ex- 
cellent results. Around 250 children 
are receiving free lunches daily, the 
funds for which are raised by dona- 
tions. 
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The Isle of Wight 
Teachers Teachers Associa- 
Entertain tion entertained 

representatives of 
civic organizations and ministers of 
the county at a delightful dinner at 
the Smithfield Community Hall on 
Wednesday, April 2. This was the first 
attempt to have a social gathering, 
thereby drawing the educational lead- 
ers closer to the civic and religious 
leaders of the county in all phases; it 
proved to be a big success and an 
event which may continue as an an- 
nual affair. 


Isle of Wight 


Miss Margaret Dunton, president of 
the Teachers Association, presided. 
An interesting program was rendered, 
the climax of which was a most in- 
spiring and instructive talk by the 
guest speaker, Mr. H.I. Willett, Super- 
visor of Instruction in Augusta County. 
His talk was based on “Education for 
What?” and was greatly enjoyed by all. 


Helsabeck Speaks On March 14, 
in District M 1941, a meeting 

of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary Principals of Dis- 
trict M was held in the parlor of Tyler 
Hall, Radford College, following a 
dinner with the secondary principals 
in the college dining hall. 


Miss Annie Hancock, president of 
the group, presided. After the mem- 
bers of the group were introduced in- 
formally and individually Miss Han- 
cock announced (1) that the elemen- 
tary principals were now represented 
on the Virginia Journal Staff, (2) 
that there would be no annual meet- 
ing of the type which met at Farm- 
ville because the regional meetings 
were taking the place of this meeting, 
(3) that Miss Eva G. Pinkston, National 
President, sent greetings and ex- 
pressed regrets for her inability to 
attend the meeting because of illness. 


Local dues were then discussed and 
the group agreed to pay fifty cents to 
the secretary-treasurer. The chairman 
urged all to become members of the 
N. E. A. Department of Elementary 
Principals. 


Miss Harriet Simpson, of Roanoke, 
chairman of the program committee, 
asked that suggestions be sent her for 
the fall meeting of District M. 


The speaker of the evening; Mr. 
Fred Helsabeck, curriculum coordina- 
tor, discussed Continuity in the Mod- 
ern Education Program. He stressed 
the need of regular meetings, the stim- 
ulation of being together and the 
interchange of thought as potential 
power in the teaching field. 


A round table discussion followed 
the address. 


Two outstanding 
meetings of the 
Fauquier Educa- 
tion Association 
this year were a forum discussion 
and a banquet. 

On December 5, representatives 
from all civic organizations in the 
County (some fifty-odd) were invited 
to attend a forum meeting and to take 
part in the discussion, “How Can 
Teachers Better Cooperate with Civic 
Organizations to Further the Develop- 
ment of Children in Fauquier County?” 

W. G. Coleman, principal of the 
Marshall School, told of the progress 
that has been made in the County’s 
schools during the last ten years. Mrs. 
Watkins C. Smith, commercial teacher 
onthe Warrenton High School faculty, 
spoke on what should be done to im- 
prove still more the educational set-up 
in Fauquier County. 

Approximately thirty organizations 
were represented. Many of the guests 
took part in the discussion, comment- 
ing on various phases of the school 
program, ‘raising questions, and in- 
dorsing procedures. 

The banquet was held on March 12 
in the Warrenton High School gymna- 
sium. There were one hundred twenty- 
five persons present, including teach- 
ers, administrators, members of the 
school board and their wives, mem- 
bers of the board of supervisors and 
their wives, presidents of community 
leagues, the county Red Cross nurse, 
and the school dentist. All the latter 
were guests of the teachers. 

Mrs. Eliza F. Cochran, president of 
the Association, acted as toastmis- 
tress. Miss Agnes Lake, of the War- 
renton Grade School faculty, was 
chairman of the banquet committee. 

Dr. T. D. Martin, Executive Secre- 
tary of the N.E.A., addressed the 
group on the subject, “Education for 
a Nation at Peace in a Warring 
World.” 

Musical selections by several teach- 
ers were enjoyable interludes. After 
the banquet, there was dancing. 


Fauquier Holds 
Forum and 
Banquet 


Greensville The Greensville 
Teachers Hear County Teachers’ 
Montgomery Association gave 


a dinner in the 
library of the Emporia High School 
on the evening of March 28. Follow- 
ing the dinner Dr. Walter A. Mont- 
gomery, professor of Latin at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, spoke on “What 
Has Democracy Meant to the Profes- 
sion?” 

At a recent afternoon meeting of 
the Greensville County High School 
faculty, A. L. Wingo, curriculum 
councilor from the State Teachers’ 
College at Farmville, spoke on the im- 
provement of methods of teaching. He 
brought out the important place that 





Growing 
In Popularity 


STUDIES IN 
PROSE i= POETRY 


for High School 


Our high school anthologies have shown 
remarkable growth in popularity during 
the past school year. They are popular 
with both teachers and high school 
pupils, 


The first of these books is entitled World 
Literature, and is designed to widen the 
literary horizon of the pupils in the first 
year of high school. The book contains 
some of the fine selections from almost 
every country in the world. 

List Price $1.64 


A second book of the series is entitled 
Literary Types, and is a study of the 
characteristics of nine of the most im- 
portant types of literary selections, and 
presents some of the outstanding ex- 
amples of each of these types so that the 
pupil, after having studied this course, 
will have a speaking knowledge of some 
of the things required for conversation 
on literary subjects. 

List Price $1.80 


Another publication of the series deals 
with American Literature. This work, 
however, is different from the usual 
course in this subject in that it presents 
some of the more important literary pro- 
ductions of major American authors in 
a setting of the social, economic and 
political life of the times to make an 
understanding of the selection possible. 

List Price $1.80 


In a fourth book of the series, the same 
plan as is used for the American Litera- 
ture presents some of the more outstang- 
ing productions of English Literature. 
List Price $1.80 


It is the hope of the authors that this 
series will furnish a better basis for 
literary culture for the high school pupil 
than has been available previeus to its 
publication. 


We believe that careful examination 
of the series will bear witness to the 
fact that the hope and purposes of the 
authors have been achieved. 


Please write for further information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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democracy holds in the course of 
study. The student should receive a 
liberal course of education that would 
enable him to be a more worthy citi- 
zen. All departments should cooperate 
in the carrying out of this program. 


For Citizenship The American 
Recognition Day Citizens Hand- 

book (368 pages, 
clothbound, 17 full-page illustrations, 
106 smaller illustrations), published 
in March 1941 by the Committee on 
Induction into Citizenship of the Nat- 
ional Education Association, provides 
a wealth of material for Citizenship 
Recognition Day and for the renewed 
emphasis upon the citizen’s duty to 
his country. 

The United States Congress has set 
aside the third Sunday in May each 
year as Citizenship Day for the recog- 
nition of new voters. The NEA Com- 
mittee includes representatives from 
each state. Representatives from Vir- 
ginia are: Mrs. Pauline Gorham, Prin- 
cipal George Mason School, Alexan- 
dria, Jessie P. Haynes, Principal, Grace 
Arents Elementary School, Richmond, 
S. A. MacDonald, Principal, Jr. High 
School, Norfolk. 

The above, also, compose the VEA 
Committee on Citizenship Training 
and Recognition. 

This year Citizenship Recognition 
Day comes on May 18. The various 
communities of the state are working 
to make the observance of this day 
and the preparation of the 21-year-old 
or newly-naturalized citizen for it 
nationwide. This great movement is 
especially important now as a National 
Defense Measure. 

The Handbook seeks to provide for 





this movement and for the individual 
citizen in his home a convenient work- 
ing tool. It has great possibilities for 
usefulness in rural communities be- 
cause it contains the things that peo- 
ple who do not usually buy books like 
to have in their home libraries. The 
book is also valuable as a graduation 
gift to high school and college stu- 
dents. 

Featuring the spirit of America, the 
Handbook contains: 

The great documents of American 
liberty; our inspiring national songs 
and poems; our national shrines in 
beautiful pictures; the United States 
Flag Code; what everyone should 
know about law; the story of Citizen- 
ship Recognition Day; facts every cit- 
izen should know; additional valuable 
features. 

Price of the book is $1 with quantity 
discounts. Order from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Stanley Speaks 
at Teachers 
Banquet 


B. L.- Stanley, 
principal of Har- 
risonburg High 
School, enter- 
tained the teachers of Rockingham 
County with a humorous and instruc- 
tive address at their annual banquet 
April 1, at 7:00 p. m., in the First 
United Brethren Church, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. 

Hobert Earman, of Port Republic 
High School, served as toastmaster; 
Rev. E. E. Miller of the United 
Brethren Church, Harrisonburg, asked 
the invocation; and Marvin N. Suter, 
president of Rockingham County 
Teachers Association, introduced the 
guest speaker. Special guests included 
Superintendent and Mrs. J. C. Myers 





An unusual exhibit in the Newport News High School Library. This exhibit 


was prepared by Miss Margaret Garland, teacher-assistant in the Library. 








and Mr. John F. Miller, chairman of 
the Rockingham County school board. 
Dinner music was furnished by an 
ensemble from Madison College and 
group singing was led by Miss Vada 
Steele. 


Dinwiddie Schools Miss Nancy Byrd 
Hear Poetry, Turner, noted Vir- 
Music ginia poetess, re- 

cently gave read- 
ings of her own poetry in McKenney, 
Midway, and Dinwiddie schools under 
the sponsorship of the teachers and 
students. Many students and people 
of the communities had this oppor- 
tunity to hear the lecture and read- 
ings. Although people of all ages were 
present in the audience, Miss Turner’s 
selections were so well made that all 
found the program delightful. 


One hundred fifty members of the 
music clubs of Dinwiddie, McKenney, 
and Midway schools heard the West- 
minster Choir in Richmond. The music 
instructors are leading very ambitious 
groups this year, and boys and girls 
have expressed a deep appreciation of 
the opportunity to hear such inspiring 
music. 

The W. P. A. Little Symphony Or- 
chestra of Richmond, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Paul B. Affelder, gave 
three splendid concerts in Dinwiddie 
County. Students of Dinwiddie, Mc- 
Kenney and Darvills heard programs 
carefully planned and interpreted for 
children of all ages. ’ 

Closing exercises for the adult 
school at McKenney also featured a 
concert by this orchestra. Mr. Affelder 
in the evening concert presented as 
guest soloist Miss Louise Munt, music 
instructor at Midway School, who 
played the first two movements of 
Beethoven’s Concerto in D Flat. 


The New Educa- 
tion Fellowship 
will hold its first 
International Conference in the west- 
ern hemisphere at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, July 6-12, 1941. 
Previous conferences of the Fellow- 
ship have been held in Heidelburg, 
Germany; Locarno, Switzerland; El- 
sinore, Denmark; Cheltenham, Eng- 
land, and other centers in Europe. 


International 
Conference 


The New Education Fellowship is an 
international organization which was 
founded in 1915. It has fifty-one na- 
tional sections, with journals in fifteen 
different languages. Since 1932 the 
Progressive Education Association has 
been the United States section of the 
Fellowship. 

The plans for this conference are be- 
ing developed by educators from Can- 
ada, Mexico, and the United States. 
Representatives from each of the 
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South American republics will be 
brought to the conference. Delega- 
tions of teachers and educational lead- 
ers from Canada and Mexico are al- 
ready assured. Students, scholars, and 
leaders from European countries, now 
in the United States, will participate. 


First Graders In one corner of 
Prepare Own the first grade 
Lunch room in Birds 
Nest School, 
Birds Nest, Virginia, is a very small 
kitchen, consisting of a sink, an elec- 
tric hot plate, a table, and shelves. 

Here the children prepare and serve 
something hot at mid-morning each 
day during the cold winter months. 
Cocoa, hot cereals, and soups have 
proven most popular. 

All materials are donated by the 
parents. 

Not only has this activity been ben- 
eficial for the undernourished child, 
as well as the child who rides a long 
distance to school, but it provides a 
real need for reading, writing, arith- 
metic, following directions, practicing 
safety and cleanliness, planning color 
schemes, sewing, cooperation, serving, 
and learning and practicing better 
table manners. 

Nearly all recipes are copied and 
taken home to mother. 


Study Groups On Thursday, 
Hear March 6, at Ma- 
Miss Stoddard nassas High 
School, a general 
meeting of “Study Groups” heard Miss 
Stoddard from the State Department 
speak on “Childrens’ Speech Defects 
and How To Help With Preventions 
or Corrections.” A demonstration was 
given showing how sounds of letters 
which are poor can be improved. 
Miss Stoddard worked in Bennett 
and Aden Schools during the day mak- 
ing recordings of pupils’ voices and 
giving suggestions about corrections. 
These records were played at the 
meeting and were discussed. 


To Miss Erma 
Kelley of the 
Handley High 
School of Winchester came reward 
for hard labor when The Maroon and 
White Quill, of which she is faculty 
adviser, won third place in the nat- 
ional contest for junior high school 
literary magazines. Started three 
years ago in a seventh grade English 
class, the Winchester school magazine 
has grown to a twenty-page mimeo- 
graphed monthly magazine issued by 
students of the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. 


Honors to 
Miss Kelley 


Carrie E. Mahood Miss Carrie E. 
Dies at Tazewell Mahood, for many 

years a success- 
ful teacher in the schools of South- 
west Virginia, died at Tazewell, Vir- 
ginia, March 14, 1941. She possessed 
to a marked degree those traits of 
character that make the true teacher. 
She left a lasting impression for good 
on scores of young people who came 
under her influence. 


On March 13, the 
manager of the 
theatre in Rocky 
Mount showed a movie for the benefit 
of the library of the Rocky Mount 
High School. From the sale of tickets 
to the school children, $16.10 was 
made, enough to pay for a library 
order of fiction and to add $1.10 to 
the library fund in the bank. The re- 
mainder of the amount spent this 


Library Funds 
Raised by Movie 


month was for the Roanoke Times 
newspaper and for postage. 


The 16mm sound 
film, “The Mid- 
dleton Family at 
the New York World’s Fair’, proved, 
in test bookings, to be so desired by 
schools that Walker C. Cottrell, Jr., 
Modern Talking Picture Service li- 
censee, now maintains four prints for 
school showings. This film is a tech- 
nicolor sound subject showing the 
playground of science, junior science 
laboratories, and other exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair. The film is 
available to schools at no charge, pro- 
vided they pay transportation, assume 
responsibility for the film, and ship 
the print on schedule. Request for 
the film should be made direct to 
Walker C. Cottrell, Jr., 16 South First 
Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


World’s Fair 
Film Available 




















George Peabody College for Teachers 


Plans are being made now for one of the largest summer sessions Peabody College 


has ever gone through. 


Several summer Conferences are on the schedule. Additional staff members are 
being brought to the campus for various departments. Plans are moving along 


rapidly on the Joint University Library. 
use by the middle of the summer. 


According to schedule it will be ready for 


By entering at the beginning of the second term of the spring quarter, April 30, 
and remaining through the summer quarter, a student can complete a full semester’s 


work (24 to 27 quarter hours credit). 


We invite you to be on the campus this summer. 


For catalog or other information, write 


The Secretary 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville, Tennessee 











Especially Arranged for 
P. T. A., Club, or Class 
Showings— 
For income 
or recreation 


Raleigh 





SPECIAL FILM PROGRAMS 


National Film Service 


National School Supply Co., Inc. 










STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Highest Quality 
Reasonable prices 
Immediate service 


-%- Richmond 








A TEACHER’S AGENCY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL oe cay of the many professionai 


e being called into Govern- 





T. David Parrack, Director 


Washington Schools Association 


ment oon od and the unprecedented in- 
crease in population, we anticipate a 
record number of —— openings in 
Washington and vicinit: 


Colorado Blidg., 14th and G Sts., N.W., Washington, D. Cc. EARLY REGISTRATION IS ADVISED. 
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S.C. A. Promotes ‘‘Faith in the 
Pan-Americanism Americas” was 

the program 
theme for the Northern Virginia Dis- 
trict Meeting of the Elementary S.C.A. 
Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, 
Arlington, Virginia, of which Charles 
Walsh is principal, was host to this 
group on April 4. 

Boys and giris of Loudoun, Fau- 
quier, Prince William, Fairfax and 
Arlington participated in a colorful 
program of Latin American folk music, 
dances, discussions and a quiz on 
“Our Neighbors to the South”. 

Evelyn Irons, Principal of Dumfries 
School, Prince William County, was 
program director. 


The Better-Speech 
Institute of Amer- 
ica has just an- 
nounced the publication of Script One 
of the “Speak Up, America!” radio 
series, broadcast from coast to coast 
last fall over the Blue Network of the 
National Broadcasting Company. The 
20-page printed booklet follows the 
actual radio script almost exactly, 
with special instructions for sound ef- 
fects, music, and acting. A diagram 
of the stage is provided, showing the 
location of the Wordmaster, an- 
nouncer, musicians, actors, and con- 
testants. 


“Speak Up, 
America!” 


Utilized fully, the booklet provides 
the material for a school activity pro- 
gram leading to the integration of the 
work of four departments: radio, 
drama, music, and creative writing. 

Script One may be ordered from 
The Better-Speech Institute of Amer- 
ica, 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Price: One copy, 25c; 3 copies, 
50c; 10 copies or more, 10c each. 





Jack Jouett Day 


Editor, Virginia Journal of Education, 

I desire to call the attention of the 
teachers of Virginia to the Joint Resolu- 
tion (No. 33) passed by the General 
Assembly in February, 1940, providing 
for June 4 of each year to be called and 
known as ‘‘Jack Jouett Day’’. This reso- 
lution does what should have been done 
100 years ago to honor the hero who 
made a 40-mile ride by night to save 
Jefferson and the Legislature at Char- 
lottesville from capture by Colonel 
Banastre Tarleton in 1781. 

The resolution calls upon civic, patri- 
otic, and veteran organizations to observe 
June 4 as ‘‘Jack Jouett Day’’, and log- 
ically the public schools that are yet in 
session in June should take advantage of 
joining in the general observance of this 
day and the event it celebrates. While 
Virginia has, as yet, no recognized Jouett 
Longfellow’’ to sing his praises in 


rhyme, there are in published (printed) 
form various articles in both prose and 
poetry, by different persons at various 
times, which could be utilized in a school 
program to arouse an interest in the 
minds of the young people of the State 
in the story of Captain John Jouett, Jr. 
and what his bold, courageous ride sig- 
nified at the time, and does mean to us 
today. Our teachers should become ac- 
quainted with the eight-page article on 
““Jouett Outrides Tarleton’”’ by Mr. Vir- 
ginius Dabney, and published in the June 
number of Scribner’s Magazine for June, 
1928. Can our schools afford to neglect 
this opportunity to do justice to the 
memory of Captain Jack Jouett? I am 
gathering all material I can find on 
Jouett’s great exploit, and am surprised 
to find not a little that is practically 
“‘buried’’ out of sight,—until some one 
accidentally discovers forgotten ‘‘litera- 
ture’’ on this subject. There are two 
other great Rides of record that stand 
out—to those who know about them; but 
the opportunity our schools give to our 
youth to learn about them is not to our 
credit. However, let’s begin with this 
year to do justice to June 4—‘‘When 
Jack Jouett Rode for Freedom’’. Some 
hints and a little help will be given to 
any teacher writing the undersigned with 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
Sincerely, 
J. LUTHER KIBLER. 








RICHMOND, VA. 





FASHIONABLE 
DRESS 


is just an incident of 
trading here 


q And it costs no more! In 
buying your _ inexpensive 
clothes at a fine store, you 
profit by its taste, standards 
and experience. 
studied your 
quirements . . . we've planned 
stunning styles and models 
for you... 
surprise awaits you in their 
modest prices! 


re 
Dury Burk re 


We've 


vacation re- 


and a pleasing 


two bags. 


Official Virginia Tour 
June 28-July 16, 1941 


NEA Convention 
Boston June 29- July 3 


Post Convention Tour 


Historic New England, The White Moun- 
tains, Quebec, Montreal, Lake Champlain, 
Hudson River, New York 


$] 47.50 


from Norfolk, including transportation, hotel rooms | 


. 7 
with bath, meals except in Boston and New York, | 
sightseeing as noted and transfers of passengers and | 

} 


For itinerary and other information, write 


THE VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


| 
FRANCIS S. CHASE, Executive Secretary | 
401 N. Ninth Street, 








Richmond, Va. 
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The American Way 


is peace, prosperity, and goodwill toward 
our fellow man—to invest our time in 
educating and learning; and our money 
in good citizens and fine institutions. 


One of the finest institutions of 
your state is Richmond Hotels 
Incorporated, one that maintains 
the highest modern hotel stand- 
ards—one that combines the hos- 
pitality and charm of the old and 
the convenience and comfort of 
the new. 


John Marshall William Byrd 
Murphy Richmond 


Richmond Hotels Incorporated 











Personal 


Add prestige and distinction to your 
private correspondence by using per- 
sonalized stationery, with your name 
and address neatly printed on your 
note paper and envelopes. 


100 Note Sheets___ 
100 Envelopes __-_- 
Hammermill Bond Paper 
in attractive cabinet. 


$2.00 


postpaid 





Cash with order. 
Print copy carefully. 





Send orders to 


The Williams Printing Company 
11-13-15 N. 14th St., Richmond, Vo. 

















In selecting a teacher 
or classroom furniture e e e 


Recommendations are Important 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Thowseida of users recommend 
Company furniiwe 


ORE so today than ever before. The many who 
have within the past year installed new American 
Universal and Envoy classroom seating are particularly 
enthusiastic in recommending the outstanding beauty and 
values of these products. 


Designed as a definite contribution to better posture 
and sight conservation, these new American 






lines have immediately won national accept- 
ance as an investment that pays continuing 
dividends in better health, better school prog- 
ress, more attractive and effective schools. 


Aeucan Seating 


IDS, MICHIGAN 


Company 


; \4 + 
")'feyale ead y° Mia lla 
| riati 


in Principal Cities 


Eastern Virginia: AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 
109 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 





Western Virginia: JOHN H. PENCE, Church Street, Roanoke, Va. 
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Recent Outstanding Children’s Books 


NANCY HOYLE, Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries 
State Department of Education 


Grades 1-3 


Carlo: The Hound Who Thought He 
Was A Calf. MARGARET S. JOHN- 

SON AND MRS. HELEN LOSSING 
JOHNSON (Author-illustrators) . 

N. Y.: Harcourt, 1941. $1.40.* 
Appealing picture story of a lonesome 
little foxhound’s attempts to win the es- 
teem of Rex, the farm watch-dog, and of 
his strange friendship with Dolly, the calf. 
Large type. Grades 2-4. Will also be 
enjoyed by slow readers in upper grades. 


Osceola Buddy, A Florida Farm Mule. 
EFFIE POWER. Illustrated by How- 
ARD SIMON. N. Y.: Dutton, 1941. 
$1.20.* 

A delightful portrayal of the life of 
Buddy of Osceola Farm in Florida and of 
his adventures in that state and in Georgia 
sugar and cotton fields. Grades 2-4. 


Toco Toucan. WILLIAM BRIDGES. IlIlus- 
trated by KURT WIESE. N. Y.: 
Harper, 1940. $.80.* 

When Toco, the toucan, was left at 
home while his parents went to the jungle 

Picnic, he got into all sorts of mischief. 


Amusing picture story by the Editor and 
Curator of Publications of the New York 


Zoo. 
Grades 4-7 


Lock Her Through. ERICK BERRY 
(Author-illustrator). N. Y.: Oxford 
Universtiy Press, 1940. $1.55.* 

Well-written story of life on the Erie 

Canal in the first part of the last century. 

Chief interest centers about Sabrina Par- 

rott, the daughter of an innkeeper on the 

Canal, and on Gideon, a canal boat driver. 

Sabrina and her father belong to another 

branch of the Parrott family portrayed in 

the author's Go and Find Wind. Grades 

7-9 


Michel's Island. MABEL LEIGH HUNT. 
Illustrated by KATE SEREDY. N. Y.: 
Stokes, 1940. $1.60.* 

Michel and his four brothers were the 
half-Indian sons of a French trader who 
lived near Michilimackinac in the Great 
Lakes in the time of the voyageurs. Their 
life on the island and among the Indians 
and Michel's devotion to his home make 
an interesting story. Grades 6-9. 








More than FOURTEEN HUNDRED THOUSAND 


times every day, Virginia people use their telephones. 
Every call they make is different . . . each made to order. Its 
quality is measured not alone by its promptness, reliability 
and low cost, but also by the courtesy with which it is given. 





The aim and ideal of our organization of more than 3,200 
Virginia men and women is to give you friendly, depend- 
able telephone service at the lowest possible cost. 





The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia 





The Secret Brother. PHYLLIS CRAWFORD. 
Illustrated by MABEL JONES WooD- 
BURY. N. Y.: Holt, 1941. $1.20.* 

Bill and Tilly, whose parents work in 

a factory, build a playhouse in the nearby 

woods and thereby let themselves in for 

an exciting summer, for a young run- 
away sleeps in the playhouse at night and 
helps himself to any food left around. 

How the children discover their uninvited 

guest and manage to keep him hidden and 

fed until the story reaches its climax makes 
highly satisfactory reading for nine and 
ten-year-olds. 


. . 
Seeking a Position? 
There is a greater demand for teachers in 
practically all fields than ever before. De- 
mand will probably continue throughout the 
spring and summer months. Many oppor- 
tunities for beginning teachers as well as 
those who are seeking advancement. Place- 
ments in South and East. Write, telling us 
about your training and experience. Sev- 
enteenth year. 

WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 


516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 
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| VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | 


| INCORPORATED 
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‘Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


101 GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND, VA. | 








N.E.A. CONVENTION 
Official Virginia Tour 


JUNE 28—18 DAYS 


Cruise from Norfolk to Boston with 
Post Convention Tour including 
White Mountains, Quebec, Mon- 
treal, Lake Champlain, West Point, 
New York and Steamer to Norfolk. 


Only $147.50 


Ask about our BUDGET PLAN 
dividing the cost over 12 months. 


Also delightful conducted or in- 
dependent all expense tours to the 
West, New England, Nova Scotia, 
Canada, New York, Atlantic City, 
Great Smoky Mountains, Sea 
Island, Hollywood, Miami Beach, 
Havana, Nassau, Mexico. 


Cruises to Havana, Ber- 
muda, West Indies, Mexico, 


California and Hawaii. 
Rates from $75 


Write for full information. 


C. O. Alley Travel Agency 
708 E. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 
1920—Complete Travel Service—1941 

















VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Resolutions Adopted At District L Meeting 


We, the members of District L of the 
Virginia Education Association, assembled 
in Norfolk, March 28, 1941, conscious 
of the crisis in our nation’s history and 
realizing that the preservation of Amer- 
ican democracy depends largely on the ob- 
jectives of public education, do resolve as 
follows: 

1. That we reaffirm our faith in the 
principles of democracy and of religious 
freedom upon which this country was 
founded; 

2. That we pledge ourselves, in the 
training of youth, to emphasize these 
principles and to stress especially the de- 
velopment of moral character, believing 
that the greatest strength of a nation is 
in the integrity of its people; 

3. That we support wholeheartedly 
the National Defense Program and request 
that the Federal government grant finan- 
cial aid to those localities whose schools 
have enrolled pupils of parents employed, 
directly or indirectly, in the development 
of the Defense Program; 

4. That we commend the efforts being 
made by the Federal government to bring 
about a better understanding and a closer 
unity between the Americas; 

5. That we indorse the Three-Point 
Program of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, favoring especially a sound retire- 
ment law for Virginia teachers and urge 


WHEN YOU VISIT 


ea \s950 
mini) \2* 
NEW YORK 


You can live in comfort in spa- 
cious, attractively decorated 
rooms. Dine or dance in the pop- 
ular priced Marble Grill. You'll 
enjoy superb food and bever- 
ages. Just a step to all smart 
shops, Radio City, and famed 
bright lights of Broad- 
Hatel way. Plan to stop at the 


GREAT NORTHERN 


118 WEST 57*™ ST. 
our 11] W. Séth St. entrance adjoins gorage 
NEW YORK CITY 













a united effort by all Virginia educators 
to secure the passage of such a law at the 
next session of the Virginia legislature; 

6. That we indorse the work being 
done by the State Department of Educa- 
tion in its effort to have enacted acceptable 
tenure legislation; 

7. That this Association direct its 
secretary to forward a letter to Governor 
James H. Price, thanking him for his 
sympathetic, vigorous support of public 
education during his term of office; 

8. That we approve the sentiment of 
THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION in its caution to teachers regarding 
the current gubernatorial campaign, be- 
lieving that members of our profession 
should withhold ‘support of any and all 
candidates until they have clearly stated 
their position with regard to public edu- 
cation ; 

9. That we urge the support and 
strengthening of the profession of teach- 
ing by membership in our professional 
organizations—national, state, and local; 

10. That we give, in this time of rap- 
idly changing curricula, adequate instruc- 
tion in the fundamental subjects of read- 
ing, writing, and mathematics; 

11. That we extend our appreciation 
to members of the Norfolk School Board, 
to Superintendent C. W. Mason, and to 
Principal A. P. S. Robinson for their 
cordial hospitality on this occasion. 

J. E. OLD, Chairman 
HILDA DEVILBISS 

T. A. GILLETTE 

R. H. OWEN 

ETHEL FOREHAND 





For better 


f@y/ SNAPSHOT results 
leave your film 


with us for 
DEVELOPING— 
PRINTING— 








Richmond, Va. 


Southern Teachers Agency 


Columbia, S. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


submits nearly forty years of interested service to schools, colleges and teachers. From elementary 
workers to heads of departments in universities, every phase of school work is adequately met. 
Now have calls for commercial teachers, librarians, and other specialized workers, 1940-41 session. 
Teachere of mathematics and science continue in heavy demand. 


CLIP AND SEND TO 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond, Va. 

Please send full particulars. 


335 








NOLAND 
COMPANY 


INC. 





Wholesale 


*Plumbing 
*Heating 
*Electrical 


*Mill and Industrial 
Supplies 


SPECIALISTS— 


In the distribution of 
Quality Merchandise that 
is SURE to provide 


*Comfort 
*Matched Beauty 
*Convenience 


*Satisfaction 


BE SURE 


to specify Noland 
plumbing fixtures and 


heating equipment, to- 
gether with Electrical 
Supplies. 


You'll be so proud of 


them.... 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Newport News, Virginia 


Other Virginia Branches: 


Norfolk—Richmond 
Roanoke—Lynchburg 
and Rosslyn 
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THE SECRET OF TRESSLER SUCCESS 


is the unique quality of nearness to the pupil that you will find on 
every page of every Tressler book. This quality is a compound of 
the authors’ extensive daily, classroom experience with boys and 
girls, and their power to translate this experience into meaningful 
and enticing learning units in English speech and writing. 


The 1940-41 editions of Tressler and Others 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


The time-proved, classroom-built language arts program for Grades III-XII. Based on wide 
experience, these new editions embody the latest findings of curriculum research and incor- 
porate the suggestions of hundreds of teachers and pupils. Special editions accommodate all 
types of school organizations. Also challenging, lively practice books for each grade, and 
teachers’ manuals. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York City 
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Progressive Virginia Teachers’ Organizations 


Accomack Fairfax Martinsville Richmond Co. 
Alexandria Fauquier Mecklenburg Rockingham 

Arlington Floyd Montgomery Rockbridge 

Augusta Frederick Nansemond Shenandoah 

Bath Grayson Newport News Smyth 

Botetourt Harrisonburg Norfolk Southampton 

Brunswick Highland Northampton Spotsylvania 
Buckingham Hopewel! Northumberland Stafford 

Buena Vista Isle of Wight Orange Suffolk 

Caroline King George Page Surry 

Carroll King and Queen Petersburg Tunstall District 
Culpeper Lancaster Prince William Warren 

Danville Loudoun Pulaski Washington Co 
Dinwiddie Louisa Radford Waynesboro | 
Elizabeth City Lunenburg Richmond Westmoreland 
Essex Lynchburg Rappahannock Wythe 


The Progressive Virginia Teachers’ organizations listed above have realized the advan- 
tages of Buying as a Group. They have taken advantage of the Special Rates and Liberal 
Protection offered by Washington National Group Insurance; they have made available to their 
members a plan which eliminates the usual financial worry accompanying sickness or accident 
disability. 

If $100.00 a month would be of assistance to you when you become disabled, don’t you feel 
that it is worth an investment of 1 Cent to mail us a postcard requesting information? We 
stand ready to serve the teachers of Virginia. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eastern Division—Group Division 
WASHINGTON BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 























THEIR MERRY-GO-ROUND 


By KUYKENDALL 
and HARDING 


A new pre-primer for supplemen- 
tary use; story in pictures, mini- 
mum of text. 


NUMBER PLAY 
By CLARK and CUSHMAN 


A pre-number book for beginners. 


AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 
By PATTERSON, LITTLE, 
and BURCH 


Realistic presentation of economics; 
half- or full-year’s course. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Edited by 
WALTER SCOTT MONROE 


A monumental work, offering for 
the first time a critical inventory of 
educational research in one con- 
venient volume. 


LEADERS in READING 














For Elementary Schools 
THE NEW 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


GATES, HUBER, 

AYER, PEARDON 

Complete course of basal and sup- 
plementary materials, for grades 
1-6. 


For High Schools 
READING AND 


THINKING 
CENTER and PERSONS 
Chree-book series for the develop- 


ment and improvement of reading 
techniques and comprehension. 
Grades 7-12. 


A WEALTH OF 
MODERN MATERIALS 
for 
A HOST OF 
SCHOOL NEEDS 





The NEW HEALTH AND 
GROWTH SERIES 
By CHARTERS, SMILEY, and STRANG 
A new program in health education for elementary schools, 
grades 1-9. 


STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH 

By BAIR, NEAL, FOSTER, STORM, SANDERS 

Language taught as a social skill; program complete this 
spring, grades 3-8. 


DEMOCRACY SERIES 

Edited by CUTRIGHT and CHARTERS 

For the education of children in the American way. Complete 
now for grades 1-8. 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS—Book One 

By ULLMAN and HENRY 

A new first-year Latin by these famous authors whose books 
lead all others in modern high-school study. 


LIFE SCIENCE 

By BENEDICT, KNOX and STONE 

A new biology for high schools; emphasis on knowledge of 
biology for practical life-use. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 

By SEYMOUR and SMITH 

Stands out from all the rest for ils simplification of phases 
most troublesome to pupils. 


SENIOR PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 

By LENNES 

Every topic, every problem of immediate utility value. For 
advanced students. 


THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 

By RUSSELL and BRIGGS 

A new, stirring and challenging study of our American way 
of life for high-school pupils. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Represented in Virginia by R. M. WILLIAMS, Driver, Va. 
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“We are just individuals . . . just like more than 
a hundred million others in this country. Nearly 
every one of us feels pretty much the same way about 
the things that really matter. 

“We know what has happened in other countries to 
labor; to business, to the newspapers, to the radio sta 
tions, to the churches and schools . and we don't 
intend to see it happen here! 

“I work in the shipyard. My brother and his family 
are still on the farm. They grow some of the food 
that my family and your family eat. Some of it is 

going to feed the boys who are in training .. . learn 
ing to fight for us. 

“There are thousands . . . millions 
of others just like us—making tools, air- 


In the past eight months, in cooperation 
with U. S. Government agencies, this 
state-wide “BANK FOR THE INDIVIDUAL” 
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“This Defense Program Is OURS! 





planes, guns, tanks . . . running the railroads, driv- 
ing trucks, building air fields and camps .. . building 
plants to make still more tools, airplanes, guns, tanks, 
ammunition, and supplies. 

“It's taking hard pounding by all of us ... and 
it’s going to take still Aarder pounding . . . but we 
believe we can keep on pounding the longest. 

“No matter what kind of job you have, you are 
doing your part as long as you keep on pounding 
as hard as you know how. If Uncle Sam calls on you 
to do some other kind of work that is needed worse 
than what you are doing now, you'll do it... and be 
glad of it . . . because this defense progam 
is YOURS... and OURS ... as individuals 
F and we intend to see it through!” 


has financed, or agreed to finance, 
$2,580,700 of homes for workers in 
the key defense areas of Virginia. 


The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 








Tue Bani For Tue Inpivinuat 
RESOURCES $25,000,000 sevine 100,000 ACCOUNTS 








* A State-Wide Savings Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 





a RICHMOND PETERSBURG 
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NEWPORT NEWS 


INSURANCE CORP. 


ROANOKE NORFOLK * 
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